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ABSTRACT 

The. Title VIII Student Support Program (SSP) of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools was initiated in the 1971-72 school yeaj:. 
This report describes activities of th^ project for the final 
(fourth) year and includes descriptions and some comparisons with the 
previous years. The purpose of the program is to design and implement 
various ways of reducing the student dropout rate for grades 7-12 at 
two junior high schools and two senior high schools in inner city 
Minneapolis. During the course of the four year operation the program 
has been organized within three components: the Educat'idn Component, 
the Student and Family* Support Component and the Work Experience 
Component. Since'the dropout rate for American' Indian ^students in 
Minneapolis schools is especially high/many of the students selected 
for the program are American Indians. Although improvements are 
evident in the three program components, the program has not shown a 
significant effect on the dropout pattern. Lack of attendance and 
tardiness still seemed to be a large factor with most students in the 
program regarding woxk programs and school attendance. 
(Author/DSP) 
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• ^ SUMMARY 

The Title VIII Student Support Program (SSP) o£ the ^ 
Minneapolis Public Schools was initia^^d in the 1971-72 
school year. This .report describes activities o£ the project^ 
for the final Cfourth) year and includes descriptions and' some 
comparisons with the previous years. ^ • ' 

The j)urpose of the program is to design and implement 
various was'y af "reducing the student dropout rate for grades 
7-12 at two junior high .schools and two sonior. high schools 
in inner- city Minneapolis. During the course of the four ^ 
year operation the program has been organized within three ^ 
components: -the Education Component, the S'tudent an4 Family 
Support Componenit and the Work.Experience Component • Since 
the dropout rate for American Indian students in "Minneapolis - 
schools is -especially high, many of the "students selected for 
the program are American Indians. 

' During this final 'year efforts were made by SSP staff 
and school administrators to phase out those aspects of the 
prt)gram which cannot be realistically continued without the . 
aid of the increased number of personnel provided by the pro- 
gram and to merge other' aspects info the regular*, school"^ Struc- 
ture. The Education Component has been gradually reduced 
over the last three years. .Students have been assisted to- 
ward making the transition from the small personalized SSP 
\classes to next year* s iarger , more 'traditional classroom 
atmosphere. -The Social Component activities were somewhat 
ijicreased 'in the. final year by the assignment of a so.cial 
worker at each school. The Work E^erience Component has 
' been increased so that some work was provided during the 
summer of 1974. ' . 

This evaluation has shown some changes in progtam opera- 
tion and effectiveness during this year.. Considerable pro- 
gress was made at the beginning of the year in terms of bet-" 
tcr initial plans for students. Updating of student files 
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and documenting activities o£ the program became more of a 
problem at the end* o£ the y^ear. It was more difficult to 
handle file documentation with the recent tourt decisions 
related to personal privacy. There^ has been marked improve- 
/lent in the number of course credits received by South High 
SSP students in the last two /years. The improvement can be 
attributed to the change from modular scheduling and the 
granting of credits to students in small individualized SSP 
classes. At the preseat time student attendance is better 
in most glasses, providing students with more exposure to the 
subject matter. Class attendance is highly related to the* 
number of credits attained. SSP experience shows^ that the 
kinds of. students in this program can handle the academic 
requirements of their classes if their attendance is rela- 
tively consistent. . • - 

The Family and Student Support Component of the pro.gi:am 
provides ' interaction's of • social worker aides with^ students, 
and parents.' ^These activities are diverse, including work 
with students during * school and after school in non-classroom 
situations, talking with parents ^bout home problems, and 
working with other socia;L action agencies in" the area to as- 
sist students in their lives.' This portion of SSP has as- 
sisted a few, students in dealing with the, court, the parole 
officer, drug rehabilitation agencies, etc. 

The Work Experience Component provided part-time jobs • 
for SSP student's. Supervisors reported that the students 
were generally good workers; the major areas of complaint, 
we.te poor attendance, tardiness and the failure of absen- 
tees to' call the employer to inform him of their absence. 

Overall, the program has not been able to demonstrate 
a marked^shift in the dropout pattern. Students in SSP seem 
to be maintained' longer in school; however, the effect on 
other students in the school 'seems to 'have been minimal. 
Without appropriate- control groups, however, it is difficult 
to' assess thi^ assertion. 

* 
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For most SSP students their graduation from high school 
seems' to be dependent upon maintenance of reasonable school * 
attendance and, therefore, maintenance of normal progress in ^ 
the earning of credits toward graduation. The social and ^ 
general family problem? that are a part of the issues facing 
most of these students make supp'ortive assistance by indivi- 
duals within the school a key element in successful mainte- 
nance of these students »wi*thin the school structure. It seems 
th at the part-time work provided_through the school is a use- 
ful point of reference for many of these students. 
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INTRODUCTION 

. This final evaluation rep.ort describes activities of 
the Title VIII Student Support Program CSSP) in the Minnea- 
polis Public Schools. It provides the basic information for 
the final. year of the program, 1974-75, and summarizes acti- 
vities oyer the four year span of the project. 

As with previous ^reports the basic data are presented 
to indicate progress toward objectives of the program. The 
objectives listed in this rfeport represent a modification 
of the objectives that were used for previous years' reports. 
The following two sections of the report contain general" 
descriptive information about 'the ^Minneapolis? schools and 
''the Student Support Program within this setting. 

A major change in school scheduling has significantly 
'affected the data gathering process. During the 1972-73 
school year all schools were on the semester system. South 
High changed to the trimester system for the 1973-74 school 
year. This year North High Schgol, Franklin Junior High and 
'South High are pn the trimester system, leaving only Phil- 
lips Junior High on the semester system. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SETTING 

The City 

This Title VIII project is located in Minneapolis, a city 
of 424,000 people located on the Mississippi River in the south- 
eastern part o£ Minnesota. With its somewhat smaller twin . 
city. Saint Paul, it is~tfee-^&n-ter of a seven county metropo- - 
litan area of over two million, the largest population center 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast. As such it serves as' 
an economic hub for the entire upper midwest region of the 

country. • 

While the- Title VlII project serves four schools in. wh^t * 
could be classified as the "ghetto" area, the ghettu in Min- 
neapolis bears small resemblance to the ghettos of most cities. 
.The streets are relatively clean and well kept, the houses 
often ol'd", but large and sturdy. Most homes throughout,- the 
city ate sSftigl^ family dwellings and owner-occupied. The 
overall ten'or of the x:ity is one of stability. -Most Minneapo-, . 
litans are native-born Americans, but about 35,000 (8 percent) 
are foreign born, consisting primarily of Swedes, Norwegians, 
Germans and Canadians. ' 

Relatively few non-white citizens live in Minneapolis, 
although their .numbers are increasing. In 1960 only 3 pere-ent 
of the population was non-white\ but the 1970 census revealed ^ 
that this fi'gure had doubled. About 80 percent of the nqn-whitesk^ 
are Black Americans, with most of the remaining non-white popu- 
lation being American Indian , mostly Chippewa and Dakota (Sioux). 
In 1970 non-white residents made up 6.5 percent of the city's 
population but accounted for 15 percent of the children in the 
city's elementary schools. In 1974-75 the minority enrollment 
in the public elementary schools is estimated as ^21.8 percent; 
in the entire student body the minority proppr.tion is about 
^19.1 percent . , 

/ ■ 5 ' ' ; > 



One's. first impression is that Minneapolis xloe^h't really 
have serious probleyns of blight or decay. A comparative lot)k 
at iVrge cities across the nation would rank Minneapolis' 
inner city area as merely a lower middle class area. Minority 
members who occupy the area, however, see their living condi- 
tions, social, economic and educational, as seriously deficient. 
While -the Minneapolis Public Schools are making strong efforts 
* to open communications between community and school, f:^^ the 
vrewpoint of most minority members in the area at least, the 
lag between need and action justifies frustration and anger. 

There has been a steady migration to the city by Indian '"^ 
Americans from the reservations and by poor- whites from the 
small towns and rural areas .of Minnesota. They come ,to Min- 
neapolis looking for a better way of life; some find at, many 
do not. For an Indian' family, this initial migration' may be 
only >ne of many moves either between city sf es idences .or back 
and forth between city and reservation 

In 1957 the city supported one out of ten of the state's 
Indian Americans who were on relief; in. 1969 the city supported 
three out of ten. Estimates of 'the Indian unemployment rate 
vary but range as high as 60 percent. , 

t 

' • Tfie Schools ' / • 

As of October of 1974 about 66 ,650^hildren were * enrolled 
in various schojsrls in Minneapolis. Most of them, about 56, 160 , 
attend one of/the city's public schools. There has heeu a 
general increase' in t^e number of minority students in the \* 
public scho.ols during the last five years. The number has in- 
creased from 8,170 (12%) iij 1969 to' 10 , 7/0 (19 ;i %) in. 1974. 
At the same time ' the • total enrollment in tlje Mijn-neapolis Pub- 
lic Schools has decreased. This is^a famili^ar Ipattern in re- 

^ cent years in urban school systems.^ The sight 'counts* show 

^Estimates of the ehtnic composition of the student body are 
made annually by a Sight Count 0>f Pupils. .Basically, these esti 
mates are judgment s-^ by homeroom/teachers of the ethnic identifi- 
cation of all their pupils on the roll on a^specific date.- Al- 
though there i4 some error involved in these judgments, these 
figures are tlie best data available.. 
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these -^creases in minority enrollment an4 additionally ^how 
that the. proportion o£ Native Americans (American Indians) is 
increasing within the minority g-roups. These data also sho^} 
•that Inddan representation in the elementary schools (15.88%) 
is over twice that in the high schools (2.61%). 

Based on sight counts, the proportion of Black American 
pupils in all schools^for 1974-75 was 12.5 percent. Nine years 
ago the proportion was 5. 4 percent. Indian" American children 
currently comprilse 4.8 percent of the school population, over 
twice the proportion o| six yea/rs ago. 

The proportion of minority children in' the various elemen- 
tary schools generally reflects the prevailing housing pattern 
found in each school- area. The Indian American population in 
the city is concentrated in; the same general areas as the Black 
Americarns. Although some non-white pupils are enrolled in 
every elementary, school, non-white pupils are concentrated in 
two relatively small areas of the city. These same areas of 
the city hp^ve the lowest median incomes in the city and the 
highest concentrations of * dilapidated housing, juveaile de- 
linquency and .welfare cases'. In addition, the proportion of 
school age children in AFDC homes has increased from approxi- 
mately 12 percent' in 1962 to 25 percent in 1974. While in 
1969, in then elementary schools 30 percent or more of their 
pupils came from homes participating in AFDC programs, there 
were 27 such schools in 1974.' Analyses reveal that dropout 
i?ates are highest in*areas of the city where the- highest con- 
centrations of low income and minority people reside. 

Information about students who leave the Minneapolis 

Public Schoolls is categorized according to codes established 

• i * 
by the State of Minnesota. Codes are as follows : 

(Non-dropout codes) " . . ^ ' 

W3 Transferred to a nonpublic School 

W4 Moved out of^ district or state 

W7 Graduated , . ^ 

W8' 'Died " ■ . 

WUD Drafted , f ' 
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CDropout codes) ' - r 

W5 Quit school after passing compulsary age because 

a) , school problems > 

b) economic problems 

W6 Issued work permit 

W9 Excused because o£ mental or physical 'reasons 

WIO Committed to correctional institui * 

WHE Enlisted in armed service 

W12 Left school because 'of marriage 

W13 Left school because of: ' 

a) expulsion 

b) pregnancy 
q) other 

W14 Left school for reasons unknown 



An. annual report which enumerates withdrawals- by grade 
leA^el for each of the above categories is prepared for the 
state by "the Department of Information Services, Minneapolis' 
Public Schools. ^ . • , 

>^ Responsibility for assignin'g codes to students who with- 
draw rests with different people in different schools* School 
social workers, attendance clerks and assistant principals » 
may have sole or joint responsibility, depending on the schools 
There^ is some inconsisteijcy between schools in actually de-. 
fining who has "J'eft school.'' In some cases a child who at- 
tends school very intermittently may be. carried on .the scKobL 
rolls; in another school such a. child would be withdrawn. 
After a student has passed the compulsory age for' school »at- 
tendanc'e of 16, his continued absence from school 'is more 
likely to be officially listed as withdrawn. A more detailed, 
discussion of probl^ems associated with dropout (withdrawal) 
information is iileLuded in the Appendix- 

It may also be noted that not all -students in these 
categories are dropouts in the ^sen^se \that they leave school 
permanently. Many students who ''drop, out" for school or Eco- 
nomic problems (W5a. and 5b) or pregnancy and fot "other" rea- 
sons (W13b, 13g) re-enroll again, either in the same or in 
subsequent school years?' (although they often drop out again) . 
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students who mt'hdraw in the W9 category may have health prob- 
lems that nedes.sitate hospitalization; the child may continue 
some education 'whil'e he^is hospitalized. Conversely, some 
children, who are not categorizes as dropouts (W3, for example) 
may transfer to one of the several of the city's storefront 
community schools; he/she may» remain on the rolls of- these 
schools but seldom attend. ' , 

.The ovei^all dropout rate in Minneapolis is very low com- 
pared *with school systems across the nation. It is estimated 
tKat about 85 percent of all children entering ninth grade in 
Minneapolis will eventually g'raduate.* , In a majority of schools 
the school system seems to fee meeting the educational needs of 
their t;hildren. In a few schools, however, more than one fourth 
of the students do not graduate. It is these schools which are 
of interest to this Title VIII project.- 

Of the eleven senior high schools in the district. South' " 
High School, one of the piroject schools, had the highest drop- 
out rate for 1969-70--Z6 percent. For the junior high project ", 
schools, the 6 percent dropout rate at Phillips Junior High is 
the highest rate in the city, with Franklin Junior High ranking 
second to Phillips with a 4 percent dropout rate in the 1969-70 
school year* 

Of'ficial reasons for withdrawals from the three project 
schools fall ptedominantly in the categories listed a.s "school 
problems'' [W5a) and "edonomic problems'' (W5b) . However, these' 
"official" reasons for dropping out generally shed little light 
on the specific causative factors. Additional information is 
needed. * 

. Special Factors Related to Some Student Dropouts 

Initial planning for this proposal was cpmiucted during 
the period February ^969 to November 1969. This planning fo- 
cused exclusively on dropout problems among American Indians. 
Although it is not possible to compute dropout rate by race 
since the withdrawal dat^ do not indicate the child's race,* 
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observations and other data sources indicate that the dropout 
rates are particularly high among Indian students. For example, 
during project planning at Phillips Junior High School, Indians 
constituted 20 percent of the school population, but almost 50 
percent of the dropouts were Indian. 

Information sup'plied by the Indian community during the 
project planning period and a ^number of research studies de- 
scribe some of the reasons for the^high dropout rate among 
Indians. This information is categorized under two main head- 
ings: 1) socio-cul tural reasons; and 2) economic reasons. 

For most chilUren school is considered a training ground 
for adulthood. It is viewed as* an important step in obtaining 
a good initial job or in obtaining entry to an advanced training 
setting. When schools are not seen in this light, they have 
less relevance or motivating power for students. For most In- 
dian stucjents school is not seen in this light. The jobs heLd 
by adults that t-hey know have little relationship to the edu- 
cational level achieved by these adults. 

Confus-ion about his identity and often the tendency to^^* 
reject his Indian culture is seen as another factor leading to 
school dropout. Indian youth who attempt to compete with white 
classmates are at a disadvantage because; the competition talces 
place in the white man's arena- -the school. Books curriculum , 
physical setting, regulations and most im{)ortantly teachers 
reflect a culture which is frequently foreign and sometimes 
hostile to Indian culture. Many Indian students dp not at- 
tempt to compete, since ind.ividual competition in this kind of 
setting is alien to their culture. Many bide thei-T" time and 
offici^-lly leave school when they turn sixteen. A few remain 
to graduate, but the diploma/does not necessarily open doors 
for employmenjb', nor is it necessarily valued by their peers. 
This is a culture conflict not only in the sense that one cul- 
ture sets the dominant values but also in the sense that the . 
individual is in conflict over competing aspects of two cultures. 
Should I live on the reservation or in. tha city? Should I go to 
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school or "go to work"? Should I be an Indian or a whi'te man? 
These disturbing questions and the derogatory view of the 
Indian expressed, by some portions of the white society fre- 
quently result in a poor self-concept among Indian, youth. 
It has been observed that urban Indian parents generally do 
not interact with public school administrators -and teachers 
concerning- their children's school training. School officials 
often interpret, this lack of' interaction as lack of interest 
in their children's formal education. Many Indian, parents have 
had unpleasant experiences with the educational system. It is 
not surprising that their reaction to administrators' requests 
for parental involvement is met with distrust and suspicion 
or passivity. 

Even if many of these cultural problems were resolved, 
some Indian youth would drop out of school due to economic 
necessity. Poverty has a direc£ influence on the Indian, 
child's attendance. Children of the Indian community are 
very often removed from school to babysit or perform household 
tasks tb free an older brother, sister or parent to take part- 
time work. -This practice extends to family members, auntsy 
uncles, cousins and grandparents, for the Strength of the ex- 
tended family is an important part of the Indian culture. 

The annual rice. harvest also affects urban Indian children. 
An employment survey of Indians living in Minneapolis showed 
that about 50 percent of thes-e city residents participated in 
the annual wild rice harvest. Ricing and the associated fes- 
tival activities in September typically involve entire families., 
^including the cHildren. The urban school . schedules do not allow 
for this important Indian family activity, and Indi^an children 
returning to school in the fall may be as much as a month late 
in entering the academic program. 

The lacTc of perceived relationships between education and 
job satisfaction, the various 'aspects of the educational pro- 
cess which co.nflict with the- Indian culture; and poverty, 
itself culture-connected, are seen as major causes of school 
•dropouts fo^r many of the children involved in this project. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDENT SUPPORT PROG.RAM 

Program Structure 

There are* three basic components of the Student Support 
Program (SSP) : ,the Educational Component , the Student and 
Family Support Component ^nd the Work Experience Component. \ 

The Educational Component cons ists primarily of SSP 
teachers providing' individual and small group work to improve 
skills in reading and mathematics^. Some, formal classes of SSP 
students were conducted by SSP teachers. It also includes 
tutoring on specific course work by both teachers and oth'er ; 
SSP staff members. ^ 

The Work Exp^erience Component places stujdents in jobs * 
and pays the students an hourly wage. It not only provides 
some economic assistance and basic occupational information 
for junior high and high school students through work experi- 
ence, but also provides some career exploration and occupa- 
tional training for a few^-students on the senior high school 
level for whom appropriate j obs can be obtained. The- jobs 
that are available include the private as well as^ the public 
sector and include some training and skill developing oppor-^ 
tunities not ordinarily available "through public school chan- 
nels . 

The main objective of the Family and Student Support Com- 
ponent is to develop more positive parental attitudes toward 
schools and education so that these attitudes can be passed on 
to. children and reinforced in the home as well as in the school 
setting. This is attempted through many^program activities' 
with both the student and the family. Interactions between 
students and SSP aides occur in the schools, special field 
trips and in the homes. The emphasis given to this component 
is rela^iveTy unique for Title VIII programs. 

Home visits are made primarily by the School -Community 
Social Worker Aides.-, However, social workers and teachers 

• . 18 
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also make home visits. These consist of the Student Support 
Program rep'l-esentatives calliag at the home and tallcWg to 
the parent(s) about SSP, their child' s 'progress , problems, etc. 
Typically these visits also provide the SSP representative 
with a perception of the home situation, the ways in which the 
parent/guardian interacts with the school,. the sibling situa- 
tion and the expectations of the home for the student. When 
alternative educational programs. seem indicated, these are dis- 
cussed with the parent. ' Although no format can be specified 
for the home visit, the ^interaction of , schdol ^representatives 
and the home provide"fe an avenue for sharing information that- 
is often the only substantive exchange bet\yeen the school and 
the home. Involvement of the parent with the school in plan- 
ning for their childr'en's training can assist both the family 
and the schools. The typical parents of SSP -students have 
not, in previous years , had" much interaction with school per- 
sonnel except on a negati\^e basis when serious problems have . 
occurred. Home visits of SSP staff are planned as a part" of 
th'e routine program, not only when there is some specific 
problem at the school. 

Other parent interactions , occur during SSP sponsored 
social events, at court hearingsi^ evening courses, at chance 
meetings of- SSP staff and parents in the community, and in ■ 
telephone conversations. Home visits' as. originally planned . 
by the program are often difficult, to arrange- and carry out, 
« especially in families with 'working parents or in cases where ^ 
family difficulties exist. Some 'families resist formal -visits 
by school representatives. Factions within the community always 
change.' Even though most of the school-community social worker, 
aides come from the community in which they work, faqtionali- 
zation of families within the community often interferes with 
stable continued contact between aide and studento For these 
reasons, many contacts made by the aides are less formal then 
had originally been planned. Meetings, more often than npt., 
arc unplanned or take place itif ormally . These contacts are 
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often the most positive because o£ their informality and the 
lack of pressure felt by the parent. In- situations such as 
these, parents often initiate the. discussion, *The previous 
"home visits' listing's in the evaluation reports have been 
.broadened to include ail parent contacts. 

Facilities and Equipment , ' , * ^ 

Facilities for the program have been provided in each 
'school, Tliese offices and classrooms serve as headquarters 
for the SSP staff and students for conferences , tutoring , etc , 
In spme of the schools, notably North High Scho-ol and Franklin 
Junior High' School, the lack of space limits effective Staff- 
individual student conferences. 

Special equipment such as audio visual, TV tape facilities 
reading training devices, etc, are available for each of the 
SSP units , • ' 

Project Supervision 

An administrative staff coordinates the' prggram in the 
schools. It is led by a Project Manager, The school SSP 
Coordinator position specifies a point of contact for 3SP staff 
,and the school admi'nis trators and provides a key Link between 
project supervision, school- administrator's and th^ SSP staff. 

In the first year of the projeqt the Project Manager had 
formal administrative responsibility for all project components 
and for liaison'with all of the schools This proved to be a 
structure that could' not react. to all issues raised by the. ' 
staff and the school admin js;trators in aVtimely way. The cur- 
rent administrative structure, evolved from experience over the 
years and now provides an individual at each school who can 
respond to immediate issues , Overall, there has been more 
effective coordination of SSP and the schools with the revised 
.organizational structure. 



Project Students ' ^ 

The students selected for the program are those thought 
to be in a "high dropout potential" category. Recommendations' 
of individual students may come from s.chool administrators, 
teachers, cqunselors or SSP staff members. A committee com- 
posed, of an SSP staff member representing each program compo- 
nent reviews a student's record in terms of: absenteeism' and 
tru,ancy, cTassropm performance in relation to al)ility and 
achievement test data, and family econojn'ic -and social situation 
The -committee then decides whether thi-s student should be in- 
cluded in the program." (A decision may be" made that a.^particu- 
lar student should enter only one of the three components.) 
Acceptance of a student in the program requires agreement of 
the student, the parent(s), the school administr.ation. and the 

SSP staff. ^ ^ • 

The indivudals whxj a're selected for^the program tend to 
be students who have high rates of absenteeism and tardiness, 
who have riot been as successful as most students academically,' 
who may have had difficulties, with authorities in the school 
and in the community; and who often come from homes that are 
less stable and responsive t"b the school program. Although 
this characterization does not apply to each of the SSP stu- 
dents, essentially all students have some of the problems 

listed above. " / ' 

During the final year of the project fewer new students 
were selected for the program. The emphasis of ^be staff was 
on providing services to students who had bben on the program 
'and on integrating them into the regular school program. 

Over the four years of the project changes in emphasis 
and/or points of attack toward the- dropout problem, have taken 
place, ' Originally, the Educational Component activities were 
a major portion of the , program. (In the first two years there 
were four teachers assi-gned to each school unit.) As the pro- 
'ject evolved the need foi' and the effectiveness of formal 
classroom activity within the program changed. The alterna- 
tive educational facilities available' in the Minneapolis ^ 
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schools provide well-trained resoufce^facilities. These fa- 
cilities were utilized morejiextensively in Vhe final" twO years' 

♦ ' , • 

of the project, , ^ • ' 

^ , ^ >. • - 

More emphasis^ was placed- on th^ Job Component i-'b* 'thV f inal 

years, since' students, and staff reported that many of the sue- 

*' ' y,, 

cesse^s with individual sti\'dent;,s*-.seeme<i ^o be relate^d* to the 

Students'* work activities. In addition, activities in dealing 

with social Service agencies proved, to b^ more nece^^ary than 

origiTially envisi-oned. Caurt %ppearan'ces probation of£icer 

contacts, drug and alcohol treatmfeht facilities, etc. were 

utilized* Yather extensively. * \ ^ 

The involvement of individuals - in the communit^^ changed 
6vQr the four year period^ Originally,, a communi'ty board was 
forme'd to ^providiSv liaison and adyicV to SSP. '' Attendance at 
^"^he -board m^eetings. was poor,^, seldom was a qi^orum present. 
However, parent aides were hir^ed to work for the<^roj ect in 
the* schools This hiring pro'gr.am was accelerated so that 
during the final years many of the paraprofessional staff were 
adults f rjom the community. 

In the discussions of attainment or non- attainment of tlie 
various objectives of ' the proj ecE^^addit ional'^comments are made 
concerning changes in' SSP over the. four year span of the pro- 
ject. ' ■ ' ^ ' • 

. The proportion o£- American Indian students included in 
the pxogrkm is much larger than the proport ion~Tri each student 
body. This seems to* be appropriate and reflects the fact 
that the dropout rajte of American. Indians in the Minneapolis 
schools is' much larger than the rate for any other ethnic 
group. The ethnic distribution of^students for the 1974-75 
school ye^r is shown in Table 1. 
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/ Over the years the ethnic distributions o£ the schools 

' and SSP'participants has changed. The following table shows ^ 

/ these changes for the three schools involved in all years of 

/ the project. '* 



Ethnic Composition in Percent 
for the Years 1971-72 through 1974-75 





Indian 


Black 


All Other 




Years 
12 3 4 


" Years s 
12 3 4 


Years 
12 3 4 


; 

FranKlm Jr. Hign 
. SSP Students 
Entire School * 


39 34 27 21 
13^ 7 11 8 


14 24 38 18 
17 24 19 21 


48 42 35 61'- 

70" . 74 70 72 


Phillips Jr. High 
SSP Students 
.Entire School 


50 60 80 93 
■25 33 33 31 


3 3 2 U 
9 3 5 6 


47 37 18 7 
.66 59 62 61 


South High 

SSP Students 
Entire School 


38 62 72- 78 
9 9 11 13 


5 '3 2 2 
5 3 4 4^- 


56 35 26 20 
87 86 85 82 



This shows that SSP has substantially increased the pro- 
portion of Indian students on the program at both f^hillips 
Junior High and South High SthoDls. 

Additional Comments 

Some of the general goals of the Student Support Program 
involve chaAging attitudes of the overall community toward the 
public schools so that a larger proportion of the high school 
students will continue to graduation, This overall goal is 
aimed primarily at the Indian community. . 

, . 18 
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A dramatic change in the number of Indian students gradua-- 
ting frpm high school occurred during the 1973-74 school year.' 
There were 61 Indian s-tudents who received high school diplo- 
mas in 1973-74, while in the previous year it has been reported 
that many fewer Indian students graduated, the ethnic identi- 
ficatilm of graduates is not generally knowA. Counts for pre- - 
vious years., are not considered to be accurate. Three of last 
year's graduates were in SSP. The exact number of Indian 
graduates for the year 197H-75 is uncertain. A partial count * 
•lists 37 Indian %tudent graduates. Nine of these were SSP 
students. The program staff would make no claim that SSP has 
changed attitudes of Indian students toward high' school gradua- 
tion. Howe^r, the Title VIII program has certainly played a 
large role"" in the dramatic increase of student and parental 
involvement in the schools during the laSt foUr years, if only 
by increasing the accessibility of the schools- to the Indian 
community. The program has highlighted the dropout problem. . 
and, along with many other efforts within the community and the 
schools, has made its contributions' toward this kind 'of atti- 
tude change. ■ ' 

The evaluator contends that one of . the key factors and • . 
contributions of SSP has been the hiring of Native American 
adults to work in the program. Man)^ of the -staff membersv are 
Indian. This provides Indian students with examples of the 
kinds of job opportunities ' that are available for them if they 
continue in school. More importantly, 'however, these staff 
members are able to convey to the- general Indian community 
information and "attitudes toward formal education and the 
schools. Many -of the staff members live in the community and 
hav^ children and/or relatives in the student body. Although 
no formal objectives toward the hiring of Nativ? American 
staff have been included in the evaluation plan, this generally 
agreed upon goal of the- program has been accomplished. It 
would not be contended that all of these employees have the 
'best available "formal ^qualifications" for their particular 

signments; however, their understanding of the Indian student 

... 2r, ■ /i. ■ ■ 
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and community is a demonstrable strength o£ the Student Sup- 
port Program,. Some o£ these Native American SSP sta££ members 
are also? e££ective in relating to regular school sta££ and 
interpreting Indian culture and the* reactions o£ many o£ the 
Indian students. 

The Student Support Program has served, as a major vehicle 
£or bringing Indian people into the school system. The advan- 
. tages are 'many; Indian people gain experience in working within 
the school system. The community sees Indian people partici- 
pating in school system activity, Success£ul. models are pre- 
sent £or Indian students to emulate, Indian dftfp'loyees £ind 
encouragement, to increase their education. Since its incep- 
tion, the Student Support Program has employed 21 certi£ied and 
33 non-certi£ied American Indians, Forty-eight o£ the total - 
o£ 96 employees £rom all ethnic backgrounds are known to have 
enrolled in some college level (or graduate level) courses 
either during or subsequent to working £or SSP, 

A review o£ this subject was completed during October o£ 
1974 and updated at the end o£ the program. The revised re- 
port o£ the study is included in the Appendix. 

End c^f School Review 

The evaluation sta££ asked the aides and/or social workers, 
to review all o£ their students and £ill out a questionnaire 
related to each student's experience in SSP, In addition, tfiey 
were asked to contact the student by a home visit or a tele- 
phone call to obtain student and/or parent reactions. Com- 
pleted £orms were obtained £or l'^30 o£ the^l77 students who 
were on the end of the year roll. Sixty-five of these stu- 
dents were person'ally contacted either at-J^heir home or by 
telephone , 

The end o,f school review form asked the aide/social worker 
to" describe how they felt SSP had helped (or hurt) the student. 
The comments focused on the assistance provided by the work 
component and the daily contact of the Vaide*' with the student. 




A few comments also recognised, the:as$istance of SSP teachers 
It was the' judgment of the; aide ot social worker in a few iso 
lated instances that SSP was not at^tall effective with a stu- 
dent and was even counter productive\with a very few. These " 
students eifher resented the constant "surveillance" or they 
f und they coul^Tuse the SSP office and/or "staff as excuses 
for not doing/ their school work. The other questions and 're- 
sponses of thB staff- on the end of school questionnaire are 
listed below: ' 



2. Do you think this student will graduate from high 
school? • 
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North 


South 


Franklin 


Phillips 




N=37 


N=29 


N=2 5 
— * 


N=39 


Definitely 


5 


9 


1" ■ 


7 


Probably 


8 


11 


8 


20 


Questionable 


13 


7 


9 


6 


Unlikely 


7 ' 


' ^ 2 


7 


3 


Never 




0 


0 ' ' 


0 ' 


No r*(esponse 


h 


^ 0 


0 ■ 


3 


3. Has 


SSP helped 


this student 


in a court appearance 


this 


year? 


















Yes 


9 


4 


3 


■ 2 


No 


27 


■ 2 5 


■ 22 


33 


No response 


1 


0 


0 


4 


4. Has 


this student, had work experience with 


SSP this 


year 










Yes 


28 




20 


33 


No \ 


8 


\ 4- 


5 


6 


No response^ 


1 


1 


0 


0 
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Has this .student bfeen in an alternative school this 
year? ' * ; 





North 


South 


\ Franklin 


Phillips 




N= 


37 


N=2"9 


■ - N=2 5 


N=39 


Yes 


20 




2 


2 


3 




16 




26 


23 ' ' 


35 


No response 


1 




1 


• . 0 


1 


6.. What is this 


student 


s plan 


for next year? 




Return to school 


15 




17 


23 


33 


Drop out of school 
(don't know what 
they will do) 


3 




2 


0 


• 

0 


Drop out of school 
(try to get a»job) 


2 




0 


0 


0 


Planning to take 
the G.E.D, 


0- 




; 


0 


0 


Don't know 


6 


r 


5 


1 


.' 6 


Other 


11 




2 


1 


0 


No response 


■ 0 




2 


0 


&- 
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■ It appears that SSP staff members at North High School 
seem less ^sure that the .SSP students there wijl graduate from 
high school than dojth^e- §outh SSP staff. Tpis may be partially 
because many of the North students are' in nifith .grade and are 
more comparable to the junior high SSP distributions. A ma- 
jority of these students have had some work experience during 
the year, and many of the North. High 'students have been in 
some alternative school arrangement. (This large proportion 
is primarily a rf unction of the S.O.S. program within the North 
High building.) Most of the students- referred to alternate 
schools from the other buildings were not maintained as. SSP 
students.. 

Personal interviews with 65 of the SSP students were 
also .conducted by aides or social workers.' They were asked to 
identify aspects of the program that helped them most and 
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as'ked to comment about the things they thought were best or 
poorest in SSP. The work component was me^ntioned positively 
most frequently. Thiey feel it helped them- -gave them spending 
money and work expedience- -and they liked pay day! A number 
of stifdQnts indicated that they liked the activities--i.e. , 
trips, roller skating, etc. --but that there were fewer activi- 
ties this year than in previous years.'' 

In addition the students were a^ked to respond to the 
same last question •'that was asked the aide/social worker as 
to their plan for next year (SSP staff filled out their ques- 
tionnaire prior to contacting the student). Students tended 
to say th^t they, would continue in school. For. the students 
who were interviewed the SSP, staff were less optimistic about 
the probability of the student's reenrollment The distri-- 
buiton of students' responses to. this question are listed 
below: ■ ■ 



'What do you plan to do next year' 



North 
N=18 



Return to school 15 

Drop out of school 
(don't know what 
they will do) 0 

Drop out of school 
(try to get a job) 0 

Planning to take 

the G.E.D. 0 

Don't know 2 

Other. T 1 

No response 0 



South 
N=12 



0 

2 

1 
1 
1 
0 



Franklin 
N=ll 

11 . 



0 

0 , 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
1 



This review procedure was considered as an attempt to 
survey current SSP students about their attitudes toward the 
general, program. In a few cases the parent was also contacted, 



Generally, ^the parents land the smdents experesed positive^ 
attitudes toward the Dxiogram. The provision o£ paid work .ex- 
perience was by far the most frequently mentioned item. 

Budget • 

The yearly budget was approximately $500,000. This final 
year was slightly above this figure since the impounded funds 
of the previous year were released for use this year. (Some , 
State of Minnesota reimbursements were used to supplement 
federal funds for certain social service employees . ) 




. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
EVALUATION OF PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 

On the following pages are listed the project objectives, 
grouped into Overall,' Educational, Student and Family Support, 
and Work. Experience Component Objectives, Within these four 
groups the objectives are further divided in Process and Pro- 
duct Ob jectives . ^ Process -objectives are those that, are con- 
cerned with the ways in which the project is. implemented; 
i.e., process for hiring staff, maintaining records, etc. 
The product objectives relSte to behavioral changes observed 
for the participants; i.e., dropout rate, job attendance rates, 
etc. 

Each objective is listed on a separate page, followed 
by the status of the information for the present school year, 
for the total four year period^ as well as a l^isting of the 
pertinent data. Another section labeled "Disc^ssion•' presents 
such things as interpretations of the data, explanations of^' 
the problems associated with these data, and trends observed 
over the years of the project. The final portion of the ma- 
terial related to an objective is entitled '•recommendations." 
This section involves the evaluator's judgment as to the ' 
overall effectiveness of the project in relation to the ob- 
jective and suggestions as to what the Minneapolis sx:hools 
Qould do to react to the situation revealed by these data. 
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OVERALL OBJECTIVES ' 
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OVERALL 
Process Objective Number 1 



Objective : ' • ' 

The number and assignment of project staff will be listed 
for each school. 

Status this year : - 

This objective was essentially met . The following person 
nel were on the SSP^ staff during the 1974-75 school year: 

Student Support Office 

1 project manager 
^erjc-typist 

2 inTBrmittent consultants 

1 evaluator 

2 evaluation staff i 

[ 

South High School 
1 building coordinator 

1 social worker ' ■ » 

1 jo^ developer 

2 teachers , ^ . 
, 5 'school-community social worker aides ' . 

1 clerk 

Phillips Junior High School 

1 building coordinator 
1 social 'worker ' 
1 teacher 

'6 school-community social worker aides 
1 clerk 

North High-Franklin Junior High Schools 

1 job developer 

2 social workers 
2 teachers 

8 school -community socis^^orker aides 
1 community service rep,i^es>nj:ative 
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Four year status : 

The SSP staffing pattern over the years has been changed. 
The changes include a general reduction of teachers, on the 
staff and minor increases in school coordinators. As. the 
final program year drew to a close, there were some position 
vacancies. In tfie last two years the North-Franklin staff pro- 
vided services to SSP students at both North High and Franklin 
Junior Hig^. In the last. year there was a reduction- of teachers 
(by one at Franklin and -one at Phillips), which has speeded up 
the anticipated process of ^returning students to the regular 
academic program. The number of social workers has been in- 
creased to respond to the need for more social services for 
students. One social worker was assigned each school, with 
the social worker at Phillips Junior liigh assigned there only 
half time. v 

L^st year the Coordihaitor positions were half-time slots; 
this year they were essentially full time positions. More 
timely on-site decisions could be made than previously was the 
case. Improved communications between School administrators 
and teachers and SSP staff, wa«s reported at all sites. 

Discussion: . . 

Project administrators have adjusted staff assignments 
over the four years of the project to improve^SSP per^'^rmance. 
The appointment of schobl coordi/n,ators seemed .to improve the 
frequency and quality of the regular staf f-SS^P staff interac- 
tions at each school. . . 

Th^re was a. major change in the pay scale (and j6b title) 
of the social worker aide job during the third year of the pro- 
gram. This change reduced the turnover problem among, the* aides 
so that. most of these paraprof essionals were experienced workers 
during the final year of the project. 

Since the staff recognized that this was the last year of 
the "program, "there was a considerable amount of concern about 
finding, subsequent employment. A certain amount of energy 
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was diverted toward* finding such employment. Asj one might ex- 
pect, this problem negatively affects attitudes of staffs mem- 
6^rs. Some st.aff members accepted .a job during this school 
year to ensure ^employment for the coming year. 

R ecommendati ons : - . 

~- ' 6 . ' t . ' 

Thfe present policy of hiring replacements for non-certif led 
staff for federal programs through the Minneapolis Civil Service 
is often a time -consuming procedure which leaves positions un- 
filled during critical .periods . . A description of this pro))lem 
with some suggestions for changes are included in the Appendix. 



, ■ . . . y. . . T 

. . OVERALL • - . 

• ■ •■ ■ J- ■ ' 

Process Objective Number 2 

Objective : * . ' . • ^ • 

The phys,ic-al £acili,ties provided for the program at e^ch 
site will be described and evaluated, » * y 

Status this year :> , . ^ 

Thi.s objective was added this year,- although the topic 
has be^n discussed in previous repprts. Over^^tl\e years of the. 
program,^ there Ijave been changes, in ^ the physical space provided, 
usaaljy increasing the size and quality. . . 

Four year status : 

* ^ r ' 

Although initially there ^yre're a number, of problems with 

SSP space allocations in each shcool, acceptable resolutions 

were made. The' physical facil'ities for the Student Support 

Program are ^till of variable quality in the schools. At North 

High School one small- office serves as headquarters for the pro- ,\ 

gram. Although SSP^does not provide remedial education courses 

for the North SSP students, the space problem nrakes individual 

oonferences' between, the student ^nd hi^aide social worker or 

job .developer essentially impossible.' Such conferences held 

in the office are public by necessity,- which discourages many 

students who need private counseling. 'When privacy is required, 

conferences must be held, in the halls or outside of the- school". 

Staff conferences are*'normally held' in -a nearby teacher's lounge 

area. • 

At Franklin Jr. High an office and two classrooms have 
been utilized. One of these classrooms was built in a hall 
recess, which is satisfactory during some portions of the year. 
.Uuritig coid weather (with the enefgy crisis) hall areas w6re 
heated tb only.*60°-, and this classroom wa.s unusable. 
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At South High School two offices and three classrooms 
were provided. This contiguous space proved quit e ' satisfactory 

At Thillips Jr. High the physical space was improved tre- 
mendously over the previous inadequate facility. The refur- 
bishing^ 6f the farmer gym and locker room space provided one' 
large room and two offices for SSP ^c^iliti^es. Partitions 
w^ere used to. provide classroom and -conference space within 
the . largejroom. In addition, the room was newly carpeted 
during the fall, making the room warm and pleasant. 

Recomm^ei:idations. : ^ 

Ideally, the program could use an office for staff work 
and small conference rooms for individual contacts between 
staff members and students as well as small classrooms for 
group instruction. Each school has individual problems in 
providing space. 
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/ OVERALL^ ' . ' 

Process Objective Number 3 
' Obj ective : * 

^ Records will be maintained at each school of the SSP stu- 

c 

dent selection process. ^ ' • • 

Status this year : 

This objective is generally nOt met, although few ne.w 
students were selected for, the program this year'. 

Four year status : ^ 

The staff documentation of the student selection process 
has been spotty. When the program was initiated, the se^lec- 
tion of students was often done on the recommendation of building 
•principals, assistant principals, teachers, counselors, etc. 
A more formal screening and staffing procedure wis developed 
which involved the coordination of the SSP staf^t and the regular 
school staff. This -joint staffing of potenti^Xparticipants 
in the program was ^generally not well document^ed. The selec- 
tion process was much more fhoughi?fully 'done , however. 

Discussion: 

- .. « 
^ The return of the school-community social worker aides 
during August of 1974 alibwed for a great improvement in the 
review and selection process of SSP Students for the , year 
' 1974-75. Meetings were held during August to review the fol- 
ders of each student* who would be kept in SSP from last year, 
and to staff them ef f ect/ively . 

Major areas of priority were aiding students in the move- 
ment from junior high to high school and in providing continuing 
service to students previously 'served by SSP. In the high 
school, efforts were generally placed on c'ontinuing SSP stu- 
dents rather than on adding new students to the program. At 
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Franklin Junior ^'High 'emphasis was placed on eighth grade stu 
dents who would benefit from guidance concerniB,g their anti- 
cipated move to North High next year,^ In general, fewer new 
students were selected this year than in previous years due to 
.the impending close of the project, 

A new review and referral procedure was introduced at 
Phillips Junior High* This procedure seemed to work quite well 
and seemed to improve communications between teachers ancj SSP 
staff concerning SSP student needs. The Pupil Personnel Team 
(PPT), a voluntary team of interested staff members, met 
regularly to review folders and records of students whose 
names had been submitted as possible participants in any spe- 
cial programs at Phillips. Referrals might come from staff, 
parents or the students themselves.' The PPT did a needs assess 
ment of' the student and reviewed his record to eliminate -Over- 
lapping services. In ^the case of an SSP referral,' if the stu- 
dent was, approved by PPT, his name was then referred back to 
SSP for final approval. This process has done a great deal to 
eliminate arbitrary referral of behavior problems into SSP, 
has allowed cooperativltevaluation between staffs 'and has sus- 
tained SSP as the final authority in accepting or rejecting 
students. n 

Pupil plans from last year were of great assistance in 
staffing students this year. Records of the selection process 
are spotty and incomplete. 

Recommendations : 

Since the program was to be pJi^sed out at the end of this 
school year, the record keeping pYiase of this objective was not 
considered as critical as it was in previous years. One of the 
major difficulties in evaluating tha overall- SSP impact is 
reflated to the problem of documenting .specific se lection cri - 
teria used in each school. ^ Since, ve?, rew new students were 
added to the program during this project year, emphasis was 
placed on successfully phasing students into the regular school 
program. 
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OVEkALL • . . 

Process Objective Number 4 • 

O bjective : ^ ^ • ; 

— ^ > 

General school attendance will be monitored for each stu- . 
dent at the. end of each quarter or trimester.^ 

Status this year : / . . 

The table below- presents general school attendance for SSP 
students at Franklin Jr. High and North and South High scKool.s 
for the 1974-75 school year. (The school attendance informa- ; 
tion for. Phillips and the second trimester at North is not 
shown. Although these data were scheduled to be obtained , when 
i,t vids discovered that the information had not been recorded, 
the offices and records were not available.) , 



SSP Students Present 



Percentage 
of Days 


Franklin 


North 


South 


Trimester 
1 2 


3 


Trimester 
1 2 


1 


Trimesl;er 
2 


3 


91-100 


8 


9 


5 


12 


3 


12 


12 


9 


81-90 


3 


7 


8 


3 


6 


19 


15 


9 


71-80 


5 


5 , 


4 


3 


8 


12 


15 


9 


61-70 


5 


2 


■ 4 


3 


' 3 


10 


2 


2 


51-60 


1 


0 


2 


3 


4 


8 


4 


6 


- 41-50 


2. 


0 


1 


6 


1 


6 


2 


4 


31-40 . 




.0 


0 


1 


5 


2 


0 


4 


21-30 




■ ,. 1 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


5 


11-20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0-10 


0 


0 


1 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


not 
attending* 


0 


3 


3 


5 


14 


5 


3 


7 


TOTAL 


25 


27 


28 


38 


49 


76 


54 


55 ' 



*See footnote on following page 
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Four year status : ' / 

•One o£ the flection criteria for SSP students has been 
,poor school' attendance. -An inspection of the four year trends 
in SSP school attendance is complicated by several factors. 
Over the years of the project the Minneapolis Schools have 
been changing from a semester to a trimester system. In the 
project schools South High has used the 'trimester system for 
the last two years. North High and Franklin Junior High 
changed to the trimester sys'^em this year. At Phillips the 
semester system has been used throughout. In addition, changes 
from modular to regular qlass- scheduling at South High after 
the sqcond year and changes in homeroom assignments (first 
class of the 'day) at both South and No-rth High make some of 
the comparisons of questionable value. However, the process 
objective of monitoring attendance has technically been met 
except for the currently missing data at North High and Phil- 
lips Junior High Schools for this last year. . 

Discussion 

Records are .kept at each school of general school atten- 
dance. These records form the basis of ■ state reimbursement to 
the public schools. ^ School attendance and cla^s attendance 
are not necessarily the same thing. A student may report to 
homeroom and be counted as present at school but attend few or 
none of the scheduled -classes for that' day. - Another student 
may be absent for the homeroom session -in the morning >ut ar- 
rive at school, 'sign' in "as a tardy student and then attend all 
classes. In general,. the SSP students have poor attendance 
records. It should also be noted that "excused" absences ..are 
included with t-he "unexcused" absences in the tallies. 



*Students listed in the "not attending" category are still in the program 
but are attending alternate schools or are institutionalized. This cate 
gory includes pregnant" girls, students in juvenile detention facilities, 
etc. Some are receiving parti^al SSP services such as home visits, work 
component activities, etc.; others are expected back in school soon and 
have, therefore, not been dropped frcim the SSP roll. 

•11 
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An attempt was made to look at the trends in school atten- 
dance for SSP students. During the 'initial year of the pro- 
ject, school attendance was summarized to only show the percent 
o£ days all SSP students were listed* as present. No distri- 
butiQn of individual attendance records was presented. The 
following table shows the percent of SSP students who were 
listed as being present in school for 71 or more percent of 
the days- -that is, students who attended at least seven tenths 
of the time. 

Percent of SSP Students Who 
Attended 71% or More of the Scliool Days 





Franklin 


Phillips 


South 

• } 


North 


2nd Year 


76 67 54 53 


67 


51 59 


43' 


55 51 47 31 


XXX 


3rd Year 


77 73 76 41 


60 


65 57 


45 


* 61 51 32 


42 42 . 26 18 


4th Year 


* 64 78 61 


** 






* 57 78 49 


* 47 ** 35 



* Trimester system 
**, Missing data 

XXX Not a part of SSP during the year 
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The aboVe table shows some improvement in school atten- 
dance this year. However, poor attendante is a continuing prob- 
lem for these* students . 

The attendance pattern of the SSP students' has both aca- 
demic and social- implications. Some students miss school with 
parental permission when a babysitter is needed for young child- 
ren at home. Other parents leave for their work assuming that 
the children will get up and leave for school. Some SSP staff 
call at home, rouse the students and then drive them to school. 
These kinds of extraordinary procedures and conditions are 
effective for only a small number of SSP students. Grades, 
/course credits and relationships with community and school 
\author i t itcs are affected by the poor attendance of these stu- 
dents. Many times the difference between a 'Mropout^^ and a 
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. poor school attender is an administrative decision as to whe- 
ther the student s|aould be withdrawn. In gefneral, adminis- 
trators were probably more lenient with SSP students sin(?e^ 
the program could provide information about the reasons for • . 
poor attendance to the school of f ice . The SSP Staff was usually 
in contact with the student and the family and could antici- 
pate the procedure used in withdrawing a student from the school. 
At times a court truancy statement was used to force better at- 
tendance for the .under 16 year old SSP students. 
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OVERALL 

* 

Process Objective Number 5- 

Obj ective : 

Project staff at each school will prepare a written set 
of goars of the program in working with each SSP. student. 
This individual' plan will be based, upon the records of a stu- 
dent's previous' activities and* situation both in the -school 
and outside. 

Status tRis year : 

^ . /I 
This^ objective was not met* 

'Four year status : ' ' ■ , ^' » 

This objective has been partially m^t * This objective 
was *implied in the first year of the program as a mechanism 
for structuring staff activity with a student, the school 
ai^ the family. The problems associated ;^ith staff documen- 
tation have plagued supervisors and the evaluation team over 
the life of the project. For most of the students on the 
program .there was an informal plan developed (but not neces- 
sarily recorded) by the involved staff members.. During the 
third year, substantial improvement was made in the documenta- 
tion of - the student plans. Before the final year of the pro- 
ject a staff training session was used to formally prepare plans 
Although this seemed to work well, the revising of plans and 
utilization during the year was spotty. Overall, the use of 
* formal program documentation in planning for student-program 
interac^tions was relatively meager. 

Discussion : • 

The relatively complete student plans from last year were 
a strong supportive factor in ' the marked improvement in staf- 
fing and program planning at the beginning of this year. The 
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aides returned in August o£ 1974 to review student folders 
^and to plan assignments for the coming year. Efforts were made 
to involve the aide, the social . worker , the job developer, and, 
when possible, the student and parents in the program planning 
for each student. 

Quring the early part of the^ year case review procedures 
im^proved. More often than in previous years the social , worker 
reviewed foldejrs with the aides to reassess planned programs 
for students.' The use of pupil plans and case review procedures 
improved program continuity in working with students. .However, 
as staff and students were anticipa;tij3^g, being integrated into 
"regular school" activities, case reviews and specific inter- 
ventions diminished. 

A review of the student folders at the end of the year 
showed that individual plans were present for essentially all 
of the Franklin Junigr High SSP students. At South High about 
60% of the folders' contained an active individual plan. The , 
plans for students at North High and Phillips Junior High were 
less complete. With the problems associated with phasing out 
the program and assisting students in adjusting to the regu- 
lar school routines, the staff has placed less emphasis on this 
aspect of planning for the student. 
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OVERALL ■ : ' ' 

Product Objective Number 1 • 

Objective : , - " 

Students enrolled in South High School' in September 1973 
will exhibit a dropout rate for 1974-75 of 191, or 241 lower 
than the dr.opout rate for 1970-71 as measured by the Title 
VIII accountability formula. . - 

Status this year : ^ - 

The dropout rate for the 1974-75 school year was 25% 
This does not meet the stated objective. 

Four year status : 

The data presented below contains no compelling evidence 
that the' dropout rates at either South or North High Schools 
has changed materially. In the evaluator's judgment the impact ^ 
of SSP on the overall dropout rate has been minimal. However, 
some students who^have been in the program undoubtedly would 
have left school earlier if the program never existed. 



Discussion : . . , 

The following table presents the South High School' drop- 
out data for the. las t six years : — 



Year 


Number of 
Dropouts 


Dropout 'Rate 


1969-70 


318 


26% 


1970-71 


423 


281 


1971-72 


335 


22% 


1972-73 


350 


24% 


1973-74 


278 


22% 


1974-75 


', 325 


25% 
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It* should be noted that some students withdraw, re-enroTl and 
then withdraw again. In this case they are counted as two 
dropouts.- Although this initiates' the dropout figures slightly, 
the overall interpretation is not affected. 

A similar listing of d:c,opouts for North High School was 
made. (North High and South High are comparable inner city 
schools; However^, SSP has given only partial services to stu- 
dents at North.) The North High dropout rate for 1974-75 was 
16%. This is lower than for the previous three years. C23%, 
271 and 20?;). However, North High moved into a new building 
during "the 1973-74 school year. It currently includes 9th grad 
students that in previous yfears were in various junior high 
schools^* Therefore, the comparability of these data is ques- 
tionable. 

Dropout rates for these two high schools is quite high in 

comparison to mo^ high schools in the city. These schools 

were selected for this program because of their dropout rates. 

Slight^ fluctuations in dropout rate are observed; however, it 

seems that one effect SSP has had in these schopls is to delay 

the time a student , drops out of school. In the ilong run this 

would not affect the overall dropout rate. Gei]^ral economic 

factors related to job availability probably have as much ef- 

feet on high^ school dropout rates as do special school programs 
• * 

\ 

General discussion of dropout statistics : 

Although at first glance the concept of school dropout 
seefms to be clear and unequivocal, the actual procedural defi" 
nitions required raise many questions and. doubts as to the 
spedific usefulness of "dropout" statistics. The overall 
definition, considers the initial enrollment in a school then 
those enrolled at the end of the school ^year, with the dif- 
ference being the "dropouts." However, adjustments must be 
made in all of these figures to account for enrollment changes 
that are not considered dropouts-- for example, students who 
"transfer," in and/or. out of the school system to or from other 
schools, students who leave school beca\ise of hospitalization, 

•17 ' ... 
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death, entry into a penal institution, etc. At the time these 
students leave school it is not known whether this is a tempo- 
rary or permanent withdray^al. Tijansfers of students from one 
school tp another within the same system are usually excluded 
from the dropout list. Although a student who has difficulty 
in one school may be formally listed as b,eing on an alterna- 
tive school roll, formal follow-up as to whether the student 
is attending the alternative school is problematical. . (This 
poses another set of issues in the definition of a^dropout. 
Namely, what attendance criteria should he used 'to decide that 
a person is "enrolled in school"?) .* ' . • 

Public school systems have definitions as to attendance 
requirements^ for students. (Students under 16 years of age 
are usually required by law to be enrolled in school.) Rules 
for "dropping" students who are more than 16 are on the books. 
These usually permit considerable discretion by school authori- 
ties and are variously used as a function of administrative 
decisions based upon problems the stude,nt causes for other 
students and school staff. This permits relaxation o/ rules 
for special cases or special projects. 

Another consideration^ is related to reimbursement pro- 
cedui'es o'f the school system. Therefore, a student who is a * 
"poor a'ttender" is more likely to" be dropped from the school 
rolls if -1) he/she is difficult to manage in the halls, class- 
room or school grounds; 2) the state reimbursement procedure 
is basqd on average daily attendance rather than average en- 
rollSient; 3) if the student and parents are unlikely to con- 
test the procedure eto. The student is less likely to be 
dropped 'if he/she is^being intensively worked with on a special 
project or "if the administrator knows extenuating circumstances 
The above comments are not intended to be critical of the exer- 
.cise of administrative judgmefit in making decisions about 
dropping students but are intended to describe the variabili'ty 
of dropout statistics that are under the control of school 
administration. 



Another category o£ dropouts that should^be discussed^ 
briefly is often labelled by student proponents as school "push- 
outs." Few; public school administrators would officially admit 
to encouraging students -to leave school b^y utilizing rules 
and procedures as'^ road b,locks to continuing in school. How- ' 
ever, most observers would agre.e that this is done; and many 
would consider it appropriate^ in some of the instances. 

All Of the above situations affect the dropout statistics!: 
listed in thi^ report. The uiata reported are the official < 
school listings. In a few cases S^SP^-^students^ who are listed 
as withdrawing in a noj} dropcraX 'category Ce.g. , ^transfer to 
non-public school or moved out "^f district) are known by SSP 
staff to be functionally "out Of school." The students pro- 
bably told school personnQ^l that they were going .to move' to » 

'another town Ad r "to the reservation" etc.; however, they ate 
still living in the Minneapolis school area and should be 
listed as dropouts. Comparisons between years, schools and 
school district^ in tterms of "dropout" percentages is hazardous. 
The effectiveness of follow-up procedures and the use of adminis- 

. trative judgment in processing the dropout lists can iilsert 
variability into these proportions. 

Recommendations : * * 

In the four ypars of the project some of the areas of 
concern presumably related to dropout have been delineated. 
However, key factors that can be demonstrated to be related 
to dropping out of school are difficult to identify in a way 
that, prevention measures can be instituted. From SSP student 
responses the work component and the provision of a "comfortable" 
place to relate problems are two key arenas. The overall problem 
of disaffection with the schools for students who drop out did 
not develop within four years, and no specific panaceas were' 
uncovered during the course of this program. 
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OVERALL 
Product Objective Number 2 
Objective : 

Students 'enrolled in Franklin Junior High School in Sep- 
tember of 1974 will exhibit a dropout rate for 1974-75 of 3%, 
pr 25%, lower than the dropout rate for 1969-70 as measured by 
the Title VIII accountability formula. ' 

/ \ 

Status this year : - . - - . 

This objective was technically met; however, since ninth 
graders were not in Franklin^ the last two years, the data are 
not compara-ble. If the project were going to continue next 
year, this objective would have been deleted. \ 

Four year status : . ' . ' 

The objectives of reducing junior high school dropout 
rates would be appropriate only if there were enough students 
of age 16, so that a reasonable proportion cotild legally, with- 
draw. ' • 

Discussion: ^ ' • . 

For the 1973-74 and 1974-75 ,schOol years Franklin Junior . 
High included only 7th and 8th graders. In previous years of" 
the SSP, 9th grade was also a part of Franklin. The new North 
High School includes grades 9-12 rather than the 10-12th grade * 
in previous years." Therefore, the dropout data for Franklin 
the last two years' is not comparable to previous data. Since 
the North High 9th grade includes students from several junior 
high schools, no direct estimate of the dropout rate for these^, 
students could .be made. Dropout from junior high schools is 
infrequent (few students have, reached the age of 16); therefore, 
the loss of comparable data at Franklin Jtinior High .is hot con- 
sijlcred to be serious for the overall evaluation of the program. 
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The,^able .jbelow shows the .recorded dropout rate for 1969 to 
the pres.^n/t: 





■ ■ Year 


• Number of 


• Tl'pnnniit' Riit'R 




1969- 


•70 


' 17 


T 0 




1970- 


•71 


17 


. 4l"' ■ 




1971- 


■72 


11 


■■ 2% 




• 1972- 


•73 


17 


- 2%- 




1973; 


-74 


2* 


1% . 


•* 


1974- 


•75 


4*. 


. y% 


'v 


• ' *Note 




Nin^th grade not 


included^ 



K 1 



It. 



1 
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OVERALL 



Product Objective Number 3 

Objective : 

Students enrolled in Phillips Junior High School .in Sep-' 
tember will exhibit a dropout rate no higher than 4% for ^the 
school year as measured by the Title VIII accountability for- 
' ula . . . 

Status this year : 

The overall dropout rate for the current school year was 
1%. This meets the objective. 

' Four year status : 

This objective has been met each year. 

Discussion : 

The with'drawal o£ 22 Phillips students represents a reduc 
tion in dropouts from the base year. The table below presents 
these data: 





Number o£ 




Year 


Dropouts 


Dropout Rate 


1969-70 . 


46 


6% 


1970-71 


38 


5% 


1971-72 


34 


5% 


1972-73 


17- 


31 


1973-74 


19 


4% 


1974-75 . 


12' 


1% 



Junior high students tend to have a lower withdrawal rate 

sdnce state law requires school attendance until age 16. Few 

of the junior high students attain that age in'ninth grade. 

r" f'^ 
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There seems to be a reduction i^^the number of Phillips stu- 
dents who drop out. This may reflect administrative decisions 
and provision of alternative programs as well as SSP. 
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EDUCATION COMPONENT OBJECTIVE 
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EDUCATION COMPONENT 

■t * ■ 

Process Obj ective Number 1 

Obj ective ': 

crass attendaace records for all high school SSP students 
will be reported. 

Status this year : 

This objective was essentially met this year. Due to a 
problem with retrieving second trimester grade reports at North 
High, their class attendance is providjeT^ for only the first an 
third trimester. 

Four year status : 

Class attendance problems were one of the measures used 
to identify students who should be a part of SSP. Comparisons 
from year to year are somewhat complicated by the change from 
the quarter-semester system to the trimester system. The high 
school grade cards for the last two years have reported class 
attendance. Prior to that class attendance was obtained only 
for. SSP classes. 

Discussion:- 

Since most students are enrolled in 4-6 courses, the 
frequencies tallied will be much larger than the number of 
students on the SSP rolls. However, attendance is not always 
listed for courses that a student fails or receives a ''no 
creidit." This has b,een tallied as "not reported." 

The attendance records kept by the teachers do not re- 
flect "excused" absences but are simply a record of presence 
or absence in the, class. Many of the courses given by SSP 
teachers are tailored to individual needs and therefore tend 
to. be task oriented. Therefore, one student may complete an 
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as§igaed task in fewer class hours than some other student. 
This mfkes class attendance less critical in the eyes o£ both 
Student and instructor. 

The following table shows SSP student class attendance 
at South High and North High -for the 1974-75 school year: 



Number of Students Attending Classes 







South 




North 




Percent 










Attendance 


Trimester 


Trimester 




1 


2 


3 


1 2 


3 


91-100 


34 


49 


10 


32 


22 


81-90 


61 


37 


29 


33 


19 


71-80 


37 


21 


20 


8 


12 


61-70 


39 


23 


19 


3 


11 


51-60 


10 


7 


17. 


2 


10 


41-50 


9 


2 . 




— 




' 31-40 


3 


9 


6 


0 


7 


21-30 


1 


3 


5 


0 


5 


11-20 


0 


7 


3 


0 


8 


0-10 . 


0 


2 


5 


0 


16 


not reported 


1 


25 


58 


2 


14 



Comparable data for the 1973-74 school year is presented below 



Percent 
Attendance 


South 


North 


Trimester 
12 3 


1 


Quarter 
2 3 


4 


91-100 


14 


19 


9 


27 


17 . 


12 


3 


81-90 


18 


27 


25 


12 


13 


17 


4 


71-80 


26 


17 


15 


15 


19 


5 


8 


61-70 


10 


40 


38 


12 


9 


1 


7 


51-60 


12 


14 


10 


19 


9 


7 


9 


41-50 


3 


■ 9 


14 


2 0 


19 


11 


10 


31-40 


8 


3 


5 


8 


9 


8 


6 


21-30 


2 


1 


1 


7 


5 


7 


7 


11-20 


5 


2 


7 


8 


9 


12 


8 


0-10 


6 


5 


3 


0 


26 


14 


20 


not reported 


9 


20 


22 


2 


21 


5 


1 



i; t) 
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This is an apparent improvement in attendance this year. How-' 
ever, some of this could be due to the increase in the number 
of teachers who chose not to report attendance when the stu~ 
(lent did not obtain credit, in . the course. ' The major trend 
shown in these data, however, is that for these students at- 
tendance is poorer as the year progresses. 

Class attendance is a continuing problem for these stu- 
dents. Attendance records kept by' the teachers tend to be 
somewhat variable in quality. Changes in class attendance' 
are affected by both record keeping and time of year. 

The program had some miarked successes with individual 
students in terms of improved class attendance. However, 
other SSP students counteracted this so that^no overall trend 
was established. / 

It: is the evaluator's judgment that SSP had some effect 
to both imp.ro^re and degrade recorded class attendance. The 
SSP office was at, times u^ed as a refuge to escape going to 
a class. In spite of staff attempts to insist on class^ at- 
tendance, it was not always successful. 
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EDUCATION COMPONENT 



Process Objective Number 2 

IP 

Objective: , ' ^ ^ ' 

Teachers will record the use o£ special community resource 
people, specialized minority history curriculum materials and 
special field trips in connection with the educational program. 

Status this year : 

This objective has been met this year with a .slight im- 
provement in documentation of these activities from previous 
years . 

Four year status : 

This ' objective has been met. Social worker aides and 
teachers have organized field trips to points of interest in 
the Twin Cities area. In addition, a few community resource 
people have been brought into the schools to discuss various 
problems with the students. 

Discussion : 

The use of special curriculum materials has been minimal 
throughout the program ; however , the activities associated 
with field trips are^reported as relatively effective in pro- 
viding supplemental information for the classroom and motiva- 
ting students. These trips also .provide a time and place for 
teachers, aides and other staff to interact with students in^ 
an informal out of school atmosphere. 

A special activity involving the regular school staff at 
Phillips Junior High School was partially sponsored by SSP. 
This involved an orientation concerned with "Indian Culture," 
primarily conducted by Native Americans in the school and 'the 
community. A report of this ori entation^ course is included in 
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..the Appendix. As a partial result of this course, an Indian 
Culture course was offerred at Phillips for the students. 
This course consisted of American Indian history, arts and 
crafts, etc. Some SSP staff assisted .in the organization and 

. cpnduct of the course. 

.j^ach year SSP has used Indian Week Activities as a focus 
for a number of field trips. During July, 1974, a special 
field trip was organized for about 15 students to go to Pipe- 

^ stone National Monument. This activity involves these students 
in extracting this historically significant stone at a quarry. 
High school social studies credit was given for the involve- 
ment of these '.Indian students in this traditional activity. 

Overall, the use of field trips and recreational activi- 
ties has been more a part of SSP than has the use of special 
cur'ricultim materials or outside resource people. 
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EDUCATION COMPONENT 



Process Objective Number 3 

% 

Objective : 

Records will be kept to monitor the progress o£ project 
students in making grade level advancements. At South High and 
North High the receipt o£ credits toward grade level advance- 
ment and ultimate graduation will be monitored. 

* « 

Status this year : 

This objective has essentially been met for the 1974-75 
school year. Although grades for the Znd semester were not 
obtained for Phillips Junior High students, essentially all 
of, the SSP 9th .grade students are permitted to progress to the 
10th grade. The third , trimester grade cards for North High 
students show their cumulative credits. 

Four year status : 

« 

This objective has been met. 

Discussion : # 
' The tables on the following pages reflect, progress of 
SSP students in their courses during the 1974-75 year and for 
previous years. At North and South High Schools "normal" 
progress toward graduation requires 5.0 credits per trimester 
(15 credits per year). . In previous years at Nbrth High and 
in 1972-73 at "SoTTth High the semester system was used. This 
required 2.5 credits per quarter and 10 credits per year for 
"normal" progress.' At the junior high schools no comparable 
credit system is used. 
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Distribution o£ Credits Received 
by SSP Students at South High School 
1972-73 



Number or 
Credits Received . 

• 




Number o£ SSP Students- 




1 

CN=853 


,2 

CN=.76) 


Quarter 

3 

CN=81) 


• 

V 4 
CN=68) .*■ 


2.50 and above 


6 


10 


14' 


7 


1.50 - 2.25 


11 


15 . 


16 


12 


.50 - 1.25 


35 


29 ' 


20 


23 


.00 - .25 


28 


21 


27 


21 


credits not reported* 


5 


1 


4 


5 



Distribution o£ Credits Received 
b7N.SSE-StUdents at South High School 
1973-74 . 



Number of - 
Credits Received 


Number o£ SSP Students . 


"1 

CN=57) 


Semester 
2 

(N=65) 


3 

CN=65) 


5' and above . , 


19 


24 


15 


- 3-4 


18 


13 


21 


1-2 


14 


19 


16 


0 


4 


5 


6 


credits not reported* 


2 


4 . 


7 



*Grades and credits are not reported for students in institutions, 
alternative ^ schools, etc. 
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Distribution o£ Credits Received 
by 'SSP /students at North High School 
1973-74 





Number o£ SSP Students. 


Number of 
Credits Received 






1 

Quarter 






1 

(N='40) 


2 

(N=40) 


3 

(N=39) 


4 

CN=39) 


< "2*., 50 and above 


5 . 


4 


4 


4 


1.50 - 2.25 


7 


12 


11 


7 


.50 - 1.25 


10 


5 ' 


A * 


6 


.00 - .25 


5 


10 


-9 * 


9 


credits not reported* 


13 


9 


• 11 


, 13 



Distribution o£ Credits Received 
by SSP Students at South High School. 
1974-75 



Number o£ i 
Credits Received 

r 


• 

Number o£ SSP Students 


1 

CN=76) 


Semester 
2 

(N=54) 


3 

(N=55), 


5 and above 


25 


21 \ 


22 


5-4 


20 


11 


10 


* 1-2 


18 


. 15 ' 


■10 


0 


12 


5 


10 


credits not reported* 


1 


2 


3 



*Grades and credits are not reported for students in institutions, 
alternative sdiools, etc. 



Distribution o£ Credist Received 
by SSP Students at North High School 
1974-75 



Numoer ot 
Credits Received 


Number of SSP Students 


L 


1 

(N=38) 


Oc^llC/O LCI 

2 ** 


t 

. 3 

(N=46) 


- — ■ 

5 and above — ^ 




5 




7 


h 3-4 




10 


f 


4^ 


1-2 




11 . 




9 


0 




8 




17 


credits not reported* 




4 




9 



*Grades and credits are ,not reported for students in institutions , 
alternative schools, etc. 



**Grade cards not obtained. 



South High School 

Considerable progress towaVd increasing the number of SSP 
students making "nor^ial -progress" toward graduation can be seen 
by studying the tables showing credits received by SSP Students. 
In the 197 2-73 ScTlool year South High School used a modular 
class scheduling system. Few'er SSP students made normal pro- 
gress towai^ci graduation that 'year. There has been a progres- 
sive increkse in the next two'ye^ars, although much less than 
one half of th^Ytud^i^ts ma^ei; this:,, normal progress goal.- (Com- 
parable data is not availaT^l^^f or .th^,^ year of the pro- 
. gram.) 

North High School 

At North High School SSP has been active for the past 
two years. The program teachers have not offerred courses in 
this school. "Normal" progress fs being made by fewer of these 
SSP students than is the case at South. High. 'The previous 
table shows the distribution of credits for the -two years. 

It should be noted that the North SSP program includes 
9th graders. (At South only grades 10-12 are enrolled.) In 
last year'-s evaluation report concern was expressed related to 
the necessity of ^ 9th graders obtaining 15 trimester credits 
in order to make progress toward 10th grade, when most 9th 
graders housed in the junior high schools receive a promotion 
to 10th grade evert if they -"fail" several courses. There were 
14 SSP students enrolled in 9th grade th'is year at North High. 
Of these, 3 obtained 15 or more credits (normal progress); 
2 obtained 10-14 credits; 7 showed 5-9 credits on their final 
report card; and 2 students had less than 5 credits. For many 
of these 9th graders the possibility of graduating in four 
years is relatively remote. However, some students, by going 
to summer school and taking extra courses during each year, 
could recover from these deficits'. For most SSP students 
this is not too likely. 
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Distributions o£ current ' levels^ of credit were made' for 
all SSP students at North and South High Schools. At each 
grade leAS^el a student's progress was classified* as to whether 
they are making Normal Progress (i.e., 15 or more c^'-edits for* 
the first year in high school; ^0 or more for the second year, 
etc.)- Marginal Progress is the label used for 10-14 credits 
during the first year. Additional Time Required is the label 
used, for fewer credits than indicated in the lower limit of 
the marginal group.^ (A few students, those registered in al- 
ternate school programs, did not have a cumulative credit no- 
tation on their report cards; Therefore, the total number of 
• students will not agree'with other distributions in this rep.ort.) 

North High Credits for SSP Students 

Normal Marginal Additional 

Progress Progress Time Required 



9th Grade (15+)' 3 (10-14) 2 (0-9) 10 

10th Grade (30+) 1 (25-29) 2 (10-24) 12 

11th Grade (45+) 0 (43-44) 0 (25-42) 1 

l*2th Grade. (60 + ) 0 * _ ^ under 57 1 

Total 4 4 ^27' 



South High Credits for SSP Students 

Normal Marginal Additional 

Progress progress Time Requir.ed 

10th Grade (15+) .4 (10-14) 7 (0-9) 12 

11th Grade (30 + ) 1 (28-29) 3 (10-27) ' 10 

12th Grade (45+) 5 * (28-44) 4 

Total , ^ . . 10 . ' 10 . 26 



*Thrs category of marginal progress in 12th grade is really not 
applicable, 'since if the student does not have sufficient 
credits to gr^^duate, they, by definition, require additional 
time in scho'6l. ^ In other grades they may be able to obtain 
extra credits during the next school year. 
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These distributions show tKat very few North Hfgh SSP 
students are making normal progress'. At South High more stu- 
dents have a chance to obtain a diploma in three years; how- 
ever, a larger group will require "at least one extra year in . 
high school. 

' ■ * 

' SSP Jun ior High Scho ols 

— ' * 

The junior high school program generally is not oriented 
toward the 'accumulation of specific course credits. If students 
achieve reasonable grades inmost quarters (trimesters) in "key"_^ 
courses, they are generally permitted to enter the lOth grade 
high school program. However, as noted in the previous sec- 
tion, at North High the transition from junior high "credits" 
to high school required credit is made at the'9th grade 
rather than the 10th grade levels. 

At the junior high schools a much larger proportion of the 
students pass their courses and are, therefore, making normal 
progress toward entering high school. The distributions of 
courses passed at both Fr^klin and Phillips shbw minor changes- 
in performance, with the last trimester or quarter grades 'being 
somewhat poorer. This has been the pattern each year of the 
program. 

The distributions of courses passed at Franklin and Phil- 
lips Junior High Schools this year is shown in the following 
table. It should be stated again that the Franklin SSP group 
is only 7th and 8th graders. This younger ^rB^p tends to pass 
a greater proportion of their courses. 

Although these data do not show the Phillips second se- 
mester grades, it is the understanding of the SSP staff mem- 
bers that essentially all of the Phillips SSP students on the 
roll at the end of the year are being promoted to 10th grade. 
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Distribution o£ Courses Passed 



FRANKLIN 


JUNIOR 


HIGH 


SCHOOL 


r 






Number 


o£ SSP Students 




Percentage o£ 
Courses Passed 


1 

(N=25) 




Trimester 
2 

(N=27) , 


3 

rN=28) 




100% 


1 10 




7 


6 




75% - 99%^ 


6 




7 


5 




50% - 7 4'% 


3 




'7 


8 






5 




2 


4 




0% - 24% 


1 




1 


2 . 




grades not recorded* 


0 




3 


. 3 
















PHILLHTS 


* • 

JUNIOR 


HIGH 


SCHOOL** 








Number 


of SSP Students 





Percentage o£ 
Cdurs'es Passed 



Quarter . 

1 * ^ ^2 

(N=47) •(N=47) 



99% 



1Q0% 

7 5% 

-50% - 74'-i, 
25% - 49%^ ^ 
0% - 24% ^ 
grades not recotde'd* 



21 
6 
8 
4 
6 
2 



12 
11 
12 
5 
2 
5 



*Grades and credits are not reported for students in msti- 
tutidHs, alternative schools, etc. 

' T 

**Sec^?)n.d semester grades (quarters 3 and 4) not obtained. 



EDUCATION COMPONENT " . 

* t w ^ 

* Product Obj ective ^Nuiiiber 1 ' ^ 

Objective : * 

Th^ minimum goal £dr 95% of the students enroi:|^d in any 
SSP class is an attendance rate of 25%. 

Status this year : 

Formal SSP clja_sses have been reduced over the years as 
tfie number of teachers has been reduced. ' At Soutli. High some 
SSP courses were conducted. The attendanceNin these course^^.^ 
met the above 25% attendance criterion- -the ^percent of students , 
attending more than 25% of the class sessions was 96%, 100% ' 
and 97% for the .three trimesters; ' 

Four year stattis : - 

' Thyis objective has not been met each ^^r. ^ 

■. r' ' ' ' ' ' - 

Discussion : - , 

' . . f 

In previous years cl-a^f attendance in SSP classes has been - ' 
ntonitored. At Soijth High formaj courses have- been conducted 
^by. SSP "toachers for cjnly the , "last two years. ^During the third- 
year the proporti|fi 'of- studd'n^^ attending SSP classes over ^J^o. 
of the t-i^ne was 86%, 981 and 93% fdr^the three trimesters. \ . 
During the fourth year the bet->er attendance' 4.S. shown above. 
Heiever, i-t ^houlcj be not^d that, class • attendance is not neces- 
sarily reported on the g^-ade cards if the student receives no 
.credit (N.C.) in the course, Thefef ore , the .above figures may 
be somewhat misleading: Frequently^, a "no creddtl'. gra'de essen- 
tially means that the, Student didn't attend the class. Almos'f 
one fourth of the SSP- students enrolled in these classes received 
a "no credit" grade during ^he 19''74-75 school year. (At Noi'th 
High School thet'e have been no classes taught by S.SP staff mem- 
bers . ") 

62 •' , • " 



At the junior high level a number of, courses (and formal 
tutoring) were conducted during the 1972-73 school year; fewer 
classes were conducted in 1973-74, SSP class attendance has' 
been above the 25% criterion for between 80-98% of the students 
enrolled in these courses during the two years • 

Since high school, grade cards record class attendance, 
Process Objective I related to class attendance presents a bet- 
ter picture of the overall class attendance problem; These 
students at both junior high and senior high level generally 
have poor class attendance records. School and class atten- 
dance are apart of the basic selection criteria for SSP, Im- 
provement in class attendance can be documented for^^om^^^^/r^ 
viduals, but for the SSP students as a group, attendance is a 
continuing proble^m. 
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STUDENT AND FAMILY SUPPORT COMPONENT 



Process Objective Number 1 



Ob j ective : 

Student Support Program students who can be identified 
as dropouts from the project schools will be given an exit 
interview when possible. 

' Status this year : 

Relatively few exit interviews were obtained this year. 

Four year status : 

Most of the SSP dropouts have not been interviewed after 
they left school. 



The exit^ii^terviews that have been done over the course 
of the project have not uncovered much new information about 
these students. Sometimes these interviews persuade students 
to stay in school. Reasons given by these students for leaving 
school include: wanted to get a job, moving out of the dis- 
trict, don^t like school, enrolling in another school -work 
program, and pregnancy. Informal information from friends or 
relatives has been more helpful to the program. Frequently 
students who drop out are persuaded to reenroll at some later 
date. The personal contact by SSP staff and general assurance 
that they would be acd'epted in SSP if they reenroll " seem to 
be effective. 



Discussion : 
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STUDENT AND FAMILY SUPPORT COMPONENT 
Process Objective Number 2 

Objective : 

The social worker at each school will coordinate records 
of home visits and other, parent contacts. A written report of 
all of these parent contacts will be maintained. in the SSP files 

Status this year : ' ' 

Records of parent contacts have generally been filed in 
student folders. 

Four year status : 

Maintaining complete and accurate files of the home visits 
and other parent contacts has been a continuing problem. Im- 
provement in the completeness of the files probably has been 
made , ^althc/ugh it is difficult to generate data to confirm this 

assertion/ 

/ 

/ 

Discussion : 

— / ' . ' - . 

the following table indicates the number of documented 

parent contacts * made during the 1974-75 'school year for the 
sti/dents who were on the roll, at the end of the year. 

/ The table shows the minimum number of parent contacts 
mAde. Parent contacts made for students who have withdrawn 
^rom SSP by transferring to the regular program, by trans- 
'ferring to anovther school or by dropping out Qf school at some 
time during the school year are not included. In addition, 
many contacts made with pdrents are not formally documented, 
even though such documentation would be desirable. For exam- 
ple, SSP staff members may talk to a parent about a student's 
progress and problems at an evening class or at an informal 
social gathering. The aide may not perceive the contact as 
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being particularly important, even though such a contact may 
be of value to the parent or the student. Some such contacts 
are documented.; others are not. 



School 



Number o£ SSP 
Students' on Roll 



Total Number 
of Parent 
Contacts 



% of Students 
Receiving 

at Least One 

Parent Contact 



Fraaklin 

1st trimester 
2nd trimester 
3rd trimester 



25 
27 
28 



70 
80 
78 



84% 
-85% 
82% 



North , 
> 

1st trijnester 
2nd trimester 
3rd trimester 



38 
49 
49 



140 
104 
49 



97% 
79% 
55% 



Phillips . \ 
1st semester 
vmd semester 



47^ 
45 



75 
27 



82% 
24% 



South 

1st ti^ester 
2nd trimester 
3rd trimester 



76 
54 
55 



198 
37 
52 



79% 
33% 

36% 
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The problem of getting documented parent contacts for all 
staff interactions with these parents has been difficult, par- 
ticularly in the light of recent court rulings giving students 
and parents access to student files'. At times information is 

collected or judgments made that the staff personnel do not 

< 

want to, put in the file for reference of the entire staff or 
the parents. Data on suspected drug use,,, family and social 
problems, etc. may be omitted. Further, some of the aides 
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are parents of students in SSP, making some aides even less 
willing to submit confidential information to these files 
since the files are ^asily accessible to other staff members. 
The balance between complete documentation and respect for 
the confidential nature of some information is the l^asic res- 
ponsibility of the social worker and overall has been handled 
well. 

A program goal was for all SSP students in the Social or 
Educational Components to have a minimum of one home visit 
per quarter (or trimester).. Those students who are on the 
Work Experience Component only recieve a home visit when re- 
quested by 'the parent or when a staff member 'feels it would 
be helpful. S^'udents who are judged to- need more contacts 
may receive many home visits during the term. However, the 
ger\eral goal of apparent contact per trimester was not obtaine 
this year, and during the third trimester the number of parent 
contacts was quite low. 

One of the difficulties with the frequent home visits is 
that parents may get irritated by too many home visits. This 
^is especially a problem when a parent has children in SSP 
at more, than one s^te, thus bringing aides or social workers 
from two schools to their door. Efforts were made to avoid 
multiple visits of this sort. 

K Comparisons of parent contacts in previous years show that 
the proportion of SSP student homes visited (or parents con- 
tacted) range from 601 to 97%. The cpmparability of these 
data can be questioned on several bases.' During the. first 
year only staff visits to the students' homes were counted as 
being acceptable for the obj ective . Subsequently, all parent 
contacts were counted whether they took place in school, at th 
home, or in a chance meeting in the community. Also, -the ac- 
curacy of the records varied form yeir. to year, cise review 
procedures were more frequently done during^ the last two years 
of the program. Some parent contacts which, shquld have been . 
recorded 'on special forms were not recorded in thait fashion 
but rather included in case review materials. The number 

74 
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of these contacts that are included in the tallies ar6 un- 
doubtedly variable. 

During the last year of the pa:.ogram the community --social 
worker aides were generally experienced staff of SSP. They 
knew many of the parents and students. Uncooperative parents 
Cor parents who punished their children because of information 
provided through SSP) received relatively few contacts. Parents 
of students who were adjusting well to school and the program 
also tended to receive fewer contacts. 

The' basic idea of involving more parents in the schools 
and providing them with a better understanding of the school 
was achieved for certain parents. There were also parents 
who resisted getting involved. The assumption that parents 
Cor guardians) are intersted in the educational process for 
their children is probably a reasonable one; however, many of 
these parents have 6ther overriding problems that interfere with 
their active involvement with a program Tike SSP. 

t 
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STUDENT AND FAMILY SUPPORT COMPONENT 



Process Objective Number 3 

Objective : 

Records will be kept of SSP staff contacts with community 
authorities in relation to SSP students. 

Status this year : 

This objective was essentially met. 

Four year status : 

»» 

Recording of* these kinds of staff contacts has improved 
over the years of the project. In addition, the familiarity 
of the staff with persons in various social agencies has in- 
creased. 

Discussion : 

Social workers, teachers and/or social worker aides act 
as referral agents for SSP students and their families to so- 
cial agencie3. Staff have worked with community authorities 
whenever such a need is indicated. SSP staff also have made 
contacts with students in institutions outside the community' 
boundaries. The new "open file" policy has seriously affected 
the willingness of staff members to document . these types of 
activities. Many sensitive issues, especially those regarding 
interactions with police, parole officers or courts, personal, 
health or family problems are* left out of the files as a pro- 
tection to staff members and students alike. 

, Simce difficulties affecting school success are often 
deeply interwoven with social problems beyond the school bounds, 
SSP staff have made efforts to b'e involved with outs ide agencies . 
Parole officers* and judges have expressed their appreciation of 
the kind of information that SSP staff members provide for de- 
cisions on critical issues. ' Additionally, the support given 



the student and -family during periods o£ crisis has undoubtedly 
provided an alternative for the' court other, than a corre.ctio- . 
nal institution. The fact that SSP staff will establish con- 
tact with a student every school day has been persuasive to ^ 
these court officers. 

Recommendations : * • ' 
■ — I 

This type of service to SSP students has been a positive 
aspect of the program and should be continued by school au- 
thorities as much as possible. Documentation of these acti- 
vities by SSP staff has not been as coftiplete as is desirable. 
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^STUDENT AND FAMILY SUPPORT COMPONENT 



Process Objective Number 4 

; 

Objective : 

Records will be kept of attendance at special evening 
courses offered for parents and students. 

Status this year : . 

/ 

Only informal reporting^of class attendance was done for 

most of these special sessions. 

Four ^ear status : . ^ 

Overall involvement of parents in SSP^activities has not 
been as universal as was originally desired. Sewing classes 
have been conducted for the last three years and have been 
well recieved by the participants. (The proportion of SSP 
families involved in the program has been relatively s.mall.) 

A buffalo dinner for SSP families and staff has been held 
in the winter each year. This activity has had a broader par- 
ticipation in the' community. . 

Discussion : 

In the 1974-75 school year evening sewing courses. were 
offered for parents and students on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings at Phillips Junior High School. In these 
classes an instructor assisted parents and students in nikking 
clothes. Attendance was about 10 persons per session. This 
is essentially all that can be handled in class, since eight 
sewing machines were available. A buffalo dinner was held in 
December which was attended by about 350 parents, staff .and 
students. This was § joint venture of SSP, the Indian Educa- 
tion Department and the Title- IV Program. In the 1973-74 
school year a driver training course was* conducted for SSP 
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parents and students.. Many of the parents participating in 
these events also were active in other SSP activities as 
parent aides, attending evening courses, etc, "These pro- 
grams seem to provide very enthusiastic response from the 
participaTlts . As an attempt to involve pare-nts in the general 
school program and in SSP particularly, they are quite success- 
ful , although the number of parents reached is limited. 

The' Title VIII schools have attempted to increas-e-parental/ 
community involvement in the school. Student Support has 
sponsored a variety of "activities designed to. bring parents to 
the school. For example, coffee and cake were offerred to 
Phillips SSP parents with an invitation to visit the school. 
This did not bring many of the parents to the school. How- 
ever, the opening of discussions between "all facets of , the 
school and the community has started to develop more in- 
volvement by the community. 
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STUDENT AND FAMILY SUPPORT. COMPONENT 
Product Objective Nilmber 1 



Objective: . * 

A parent \ov responsible adult supervisor) will give ap- 
proval for his/her child fto participate in the program/ 

• 

Status this year : v 

The objective has been essentially met this year. Al- 
though a permission slip is not currently attached to all 
student files^ a slip from each parent was obtained, and all 
parents were aware that their child was in the program. 

Four year status : » 

The technical requirement to obtain permission slips has 
been a continued struggle for the SSP staff. During the last 
two years of 'the program essentially all students had a signed 
permission slip in their file. 

.* 

Discussion : 

The following table presents the number of signed per- 
mission slips in the SSP active files at each of the schools 
at the end of the year. 



School 


Number o£ Students 
on Roll 


Number of 
Permission Slips Signed 


Franklin , 


28 


' 25 .. 


North 


49 


48 


Phillips 


45 


42 


South 


55 


51, , 



80 



er|c 



'The SSP. staff members state that -plefipi^ion slips ha^ve 
been obtained for 100% of the SSP students/ The table" abave 
shows only these permission 'slips that were actually seen, in 
the general file' by a member of the evaluation team. The dis- 
crepancy that exists in the school^ can be attributed ta * 
several things- Some of the SSP students are oiV:-the Work 
Experjirence Component only, which does not require the presence 
of a Permission slip in the student's general file; if there 
was an^vailable slip in the job developer's folders^ the 
student was considered to have a permission §lip. Sometimes 
the permission slip may have been lost from the file at the 
time the evaluation staff audited the files. In a few cases 
the entire file was in the possession of an aide and was not 
available for inspection. Students who are over 18* could 
sign th6ir own permission slip, * , - 
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^ STUDENT AND FAMILY SUPPORT COMPONENT 

. - \ 

\ 

Product Objective Number 2 • • 

pbje.ctive : . . ^ 

Reports summarizing alternative resources discovered 
and/or utilized will be recorded. ' * " 

r 

Status this year : 

This objective has been only partially met this year. 

Four year s.tatus : 

Initially the program attempted to handle within the pro- 
gram essentially all situations that were considered to need 
specific interventions. However, some of the students' prob- 
lems required referral through social agencies, school al- 
ternatives, etc. The original plan indicated that if a stu- 
dent required alternative resources that could not be handled 
by SSP and for which there was an available program, SSP would, 
no longer maintain the student on their roll. However, many 
borderline situations occurred; e.g., commitment to a juvenile 
detention service for a/short period of time, referral to an 
alternative school for i^portion of each^day, etc. It was 
considered appropriate for the SSP social woric staff to main- 
tain liaison with some students when they "wer^in alternative 
school situations, which would ease the return of the student 
to the regular SSP activity. Over the years there^ was an in- 
crease in th^ number of students referred to alternative re- 
sources who received some SSP services. 

Discussion : 

\A special effort was made early in the 1974-75 school 
year to -provide a social worker in the central office who 
would be responsible for contacting alternative social and , 
educational resoruces. Ideally, this person was to talk to' 



parents and students regarding these resources and talk. with 
SSP staff about the most appropriate referral for students 
needing these resources. Many SSP students were considered 
for alternative educational programs during the year. Some 
of the alternative programs utilized included a school for 
pregnant girls, drug treatment and residential center, a 
diagnostic center, a corrections program, a youth advocate 
agency and store front alternative schools. Some students 
were sent by the courts to penal institutions. The documen- 
tation of these referrals is somewhat spotty. At least 27% 
of the students on SSP rolls at the end of this year were 
referred to alternative resources during the year. The exact 
number of other referrals has not been specifically recorded. 

A listing of potential alternate resources associated with 
city and county government, churches or other federal programs 
has been available. This provided staff members with infor- 
mation about requirements for obtaining assistance and methods 
for initiating requests for service. 

The individual who was responsible for acting as liaison 
between SSP staff members and alternative resources during the 
first four months of the 1974-75 school year obtained employ- 
ment in another social agency in the area. The SSP staff 
handled these types of problems for themselves for the re- 
mainder of the year. Emphasis on this aspect of the program 
seems to have been reasonably effective over the years. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE COMPONENT 
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WORK EXPERIENCE COMPONENT 



.Process Objective Number 1 



Ob j ective : 

The job developer- will maintain records of SSP students 
who are working and those who wan^ a j ob through the program. 

Status this year : 

This objective was met. 

Four year status : 

The work experience aspect of SSP has been a consistently 
popular one with students. The program has been increaSed .over 
the years, since it seemed to provide useful training for many 
of the students. 

Discuss ion : 

The number of SSP students who state that they want jobs . 
on the program has always been somewhat greater than the 
openings or the funds available. However, essentially all 
students who have been a part of SSP for at least a year and ^ 
who have sincerely wanted the opportunity to work have been' 
given that experience. Some students who Jiave been workings 
at a job decide they don't like that kind work and ask the 
job developer to find them a "better^^ job. These kinds of re- 
ques*ts are used by the job developer as learning experiences 
related to the world of work for the stud-ents. This accounts 
for a few of the students who indicate interest in working but 
are not continuously employed. Each year approximately 20,0 of 
the students have had a job through the program. During the 
summer o£ 1974 about 30 students were provided with employment. 



(In previous yeats no provision was made in the prog'ram for 
summer work. ) 
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Recommendations : 

It is hoped that many o£ the former SSP students can be 
included in the National Youth Corps work pr6gram at their 
schools. The evaluatpr understands that some work oppor- 
tunities for students will be available through a continuation 
of a partial Student Support Program funded by some minor 
"carry over" funds. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE COMPONENT \ . 

Process Objective Number 2 

Obj ect ive : 

' The work supervi-sors of SSP students will complete a 
student work rating form at least twice during the student's 
tenure on the job. 

Status this year : " • 

This objective has been partially met; the end of year 
ratings were more complete than in previous years. 

Four year status : 

Obtaining job rating forms from employers of these stu- 
dents has been somewhat difficult. The proportion of students 
for which evaluations of their work have been/ obtained was in- 
creased this year. 

Discussion : * 

The table on the following page is based upon ratings 
given to student employees by.- their employers for this school 
year. These ratings show that employers are generally happy ' 
witti the work performance of the students. Thp strongest areas 
of dissatisfaction are- with attendance and with th"e students 
for not informing employers in case of absenteeism or tardi- 
ness. This pattern follows the pattern of previous years. 

Comparisons of job performance for individuals early and 
* later in the year were attempted several times during the course 
of the program. Since there is little variabil^ity in the rated 
performance, this waa not successful in showing growth of the . 
student on the job. Comments by supervisors were much more in- 
formative than changes in ratings. 

i 
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JOB RATINGS 



Item 



Phillips 
N=32 



Sr©uth 
N=25' 



Franklin- 
North 

N=27. 



Appeareince/Personal hygiene 

Acceptable ' t ^ 

Marginal 

Not Acceptable 

Not Applicable 



30 
2 
0 

0 



25 
0 
0 
0 



24 
3 

0 
0 



Ability to get along wit^ super- 
visors /co-workers /customers 

Acceptable 
Marginal 
Not Ac ciep table 
Omitted 



27 
4 
1 

0 



25 
0 
0 
0 



25 
1 
0 
1 



Attendance/Tardiness 

Acceptable 

Marginal 

Not Acceptable 



15 
12 
5 



21 

4 
0 



15 
12 
0 



Informs employer in, case -of 
absence or tardiness 

Always 
Usually . 
Never 

Not Applicable 



12 

12 
7 
1 



14 
11 

0 
0 



4 
10 
13 
- 0 



Willingness -to accept and 
perform job duties 

Acceptable 

Marginal 

Not Acceptable 

Omitted 



24 
8 

•rO 

0 



29, 
0 
0 
0 



22 
4 
0 
1 



Making improvement in 
actual job performance 

« Acceptable 
Mjarginal 
Not Acceptable 
Omitted 



21 
10 
1 

■ 0 



25 
0 
0 
0 



22 
4 
0 
1 



§2 
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Although it seems reasonable to expect a supervisor to 
rate workers after 2-3 weeks on the job and again toward the 
end of their tenure on the job, it is often difficult for job 
developers to obtain completed rating sheets on. their students 
Employers ar6 often busy or do not see the importance of pro- 
viding the job developer with a completed rating sheet. In 
many cases the job developer used a telephone call to check on 
the progress of the student employee. Although in these cases 
the job developer has adequate information about the studertt's 
performance, no rating sheet can be filled out that provides a 
rating comparable to others obtained on the sheets. 

Special Student At titude Evaluation: 

■■ \ o 

The job deve^loper at Franklin Junior High and North-fligh 
obtg^ined- information about student attitudes toward their work 
activities and the general work program, Complet"e*d question- 
naires were obtained from 21 students; 10 Franklin students, 
11 from North High, • The questionnaire and the responses of 
these students are-presented below., 

1, Have you^enjoyed working on the SSP work program?' 

Strongly * Strongly ' 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

10 ^ 11 0 , 0 . 

2, Do y^ou feel you have gained from your experience 
in the work program? 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree ^ Disagree 

6 14 • 1 ■ 0 

3, ^ Was your work coordinator fair in his dealings with 

you? 

Strongly ^ Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

5 ^ , . IS f 1 b 
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4. Did he try to place you in a' position -you wanted' 
or enjo'yed? 1 « 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

,6 "13 ' 1 • 1 

^5. Did the work proprram have a favorable effect on your 
attitude toward school? 

Strongly ^ Strongly 

Agree" Agree < Disagree Disagree 

5 . .V 5 ^ ■ 4 

6. What are your feelings toward a shortened school day? 
Helpful Sometimes Helpful No Help • 

13 '6 .2 

7. Was your money used for articles or things needed 
(clothing, etc.)? 

Always . Sometimes Never 

' 8 ' 13 0 

8. Did the work program help keep you in school? 
Yes Probably No 

15 ... 5 1 



The students were then asked to write a comment about their 
work experiences. The comments were essentially all in appre- 
ciation of their job and of the SSP staff. 

■This job developer also summarised his impressions of^the 
effect of the work component on each student who had a job^nd 
a judgment as to whether the student would persist toward a 
high school degree. In this man's judgment the jobs seem to 
have provided^many of these students with a maturing experience 
that has increased the probability of their finishing high 
s>^hool. With appropriate adult support he fee,ls most of 
tjiese students will complete their high school education. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE COMPONENT 
, ^ Procesi^ Objective Number 3 - 

Ob j active : 

The job developer will have permission slips signed by 
parents of SSP students who have jobs through the program. 

Status this year : ' 

f • 

Students must have permission slips signed before being 
given a Job through the Work Experience Component. Therefore, 
this objective has been met, although the filing of these slips 
varies among the sites. 

Four year status : ^ 

Specific permission slips for the job component have been 
utilized during the last two years. 

Discussion : 

Job attendance has been a problem for some SSP students. 
The parent permission slip has been used to involve both the 
hou\e and the SSP staff to encourage better job attendance. 




WORK EXPERIENCE COMPONENT 



Product Objective Number 1 
Ob] ective : 

Project students participating in the Work Experience 
Component will have an attendance average on the job of 80% 
of the work periods. 

Status this year : 

The objective was partially /met , ^ , 

Four year status : 

Job attendance and school attendance is a continuing 
issue for SSP. Each year there hive been students who have, 
not met the 80% job attendance criterion. ^ 

Di.s cuss ion : 

The following table presents data of job attendance 
during the 1974-75 school year at the sites. It shows the 
number of students who were present on their job a given 
percent of the scheduled work periods. 



Attendance on Jobs 



1974-75% 



Percent 



Sout 



^ t>hillips 



Franklin- 
North 





1 


Trimester 
2 


3 


Semester 
1 2 


1 


Trimester 
2 > 


3 


. 100 


11 


8 


11 


5 


11 


20 


12 


9 


90-99 


7 


8 


7 


6 


7 


14 


15 


8 


80-89 


6 


5 . 


2 


10 


5 


3 


13 


9 


70-79 


2 


2 


3 


4 


8 


6 


1 


2 


60-69 


. 1 


2 


0 


.3 


5 


4 






50-59 


2 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 






less th^n 50 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 




! 




31 


28 


23 


34 


39 


47 


45 
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A yearly comparison of the prop*ortion o£ students who 
worked at least 80% o£ their scheduled woirk periods is. pre- 
sented below. Thesi distributions are somewhat difficult to 
compare since the semester, quarter- and trimester systems were 
all used in recording this information, Y 



Percent of SSP Students Attending Jobs 
at Least 80% of the Work Periods 



e 




1972 


-73 






1973-74 




1974 


-75 




1 


Quarter 
2 3 


4 


Semester Trimester 
12 ■ 3 ■ 


' Semester 
1.2 


Trimester 
3 


Phillips 


56. 


62 


67 


60 


38 


65- 


62 


59 , 




South 


74 


67 


70 


55 


61 


59 59 


77 


75 


87 


Franklin- 
North 


83 


59 


69 


60* 


75 


83 


79 


89 


79 . 



*Qnly Franklin in SSP .this year. 



Overall, there is a slight improvement over the years 
in terms, of the proportion of students being present for their 
scheduled work periods. Dropping students from a job because 
of poor work attendance has been a continuing problem for job 
developers, A student who 'is not attending classes but is a 
consistent worker on the job is also a problem for the SSP. staff 
Should the student be dropped from the ^program because of poor 
school attendance, or will the regular attendance on the job 
finally result in more regular school attendance? The threat 
of losing the job= has been effective in increasing class atten- 
dance for a few 6f these students, but sfuch a threat is not 
always successful . In general, the j ob ^developers have evalua- 
ted each case to decide whether the stufient should be taken off 
his job because of poor school aad/or jlbb attendance. Of 
.course, wl^ere work supervisors request that another student 
be placed on the jbb this request was honored, 
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PROBLEMS OF URBAN INDIAN STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOLS 

In some of the inner-city, schools in the Minneapolis Public 
School System the Indian students pose a problem for teachers 
and administrators. While other students complicate teachers' 
lives too, Indian students comprise a group that can be identi- 
fied, and the generalization is often made that Indian students 
are "frequent" trouble makers. There is indirect data that 
tell the relative troublesomeness of Indian students versus 
other students. We. do know that the school dropout rate for 
Indian students is very high. There are indications that this 
is a speci/l problem. On some truancy lists issued by Phil- 
.lips Juni^ High 901 of the list is Indian students, while 
only 33"^ ^f the student body is Indian. This seems also to 
show a special related problem. 

' -Te^tch^rs at Phillips Junior High' requested assistance 
througlTHuLn Relations seminars offered b]^ Indian staff mem- 
bers al^illips regarding methods of working with Indian child- 
ren. Requests have been made by staff members of other schools 
for similar orientations programs. This is a general summary 
of ideas covering some of the reasons why assimilation into 
the school system is particularly difficult 'for Indian people. 

This discussion of conflicts between Indian children and 
schools is, by necessity, general; it applies to some Indian 
children but not all. It is intended to offer explanations 
for some problems encountered by Indian ^^students who come from 
families whose" cultureal identity is strongly to moderately ' 
"olZ world," families like many of the Indian families served 
by/the Student Support Program. V 



This statement was originally pr.epared by Carolyn Brave Heart 
of the SSP evaluation staff. It was edited by the evaluator 
and i'^ included in this Appendix to provide a descriptive 
statfem^t.of some special problems of Indian students m 
the schooi;?. • ' 



(; r- 
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Discussion 

The Indian culture not only differs from the dominant 
culture but is neither well understood nor discussed by many 
of either^he dominant or minority ''culture groups. A certain 
amount of alienation is certain from. the day the Indian stu- 
dent enters the classroom. A school system requires certain 
levels of caikormity from its students, especially during the 
early years of school. Indian students vfho come from homes 
whose preschool training, family habits and cultural values 
are different from those of the teacher must make substantial 
adaptations^ in order to fit comfortably in the classroom. 
There is often a lag between classroom demands and the student's 
ability to conform. The lag seems to increase as a student 
gets older. The Indian student may be gittempting - to adjust . 
socially while peers are progressing in subject areas. By the 
time the Indian student reaches high school' his basic skills ; 
may be far below the level heeded to complete the course work. 
These people often act as 'if they are conforming , but the re- 
sult may be only a lack of open conflict between the teacher 
and the Indian student and an increase in the conflict within 
himself. 

What adjustments, must Indian students make in order not to 
be a problem? The adjustment is certainly greater than that 
demanded of students whose parents support the values set forth 
>y the teacher. While formal education is one of the highest 
priorities in the dominant culture, it is near the bottom of 
the list of priorities for many Indian families The motiva- 
tion to succeed within the educational system is lacking for 
many Indian* students . They , of ten do rtot, share the educational 
goals ^as$um$d in the dominant culture. 

A delineation of preschool experiences of Indian children 
points up basic areas of conflict between home and school. In 
, compairison to white families, the urban Indian families are 
disorganized, and the Indian child often functions independently 
of the nuclear family. The authority figure in an Indian 
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child^s life is often a composate of many a,dult relatives 
rather than one adult person. The urban Indian child may have 
many ''homes" with cousins, brothers and sisters, or with any 
number of "grandmothers." Mobility is high. Therefore, as 
many Indian children continue their school experience con- 
tinuous experience within one particular school is often lacking/^ 
with the student never becoming a member of the student body 
but rather a continual visitor. The student turnover rate at 
Phillips Junior High, one of the schools served by the Student 

Support Program, is^ 50%. This means that only 50% of the stu- 

If 

dents who start at Phillips stay there "^roughout the three* 
y^ar p-eriod. The other 50% transfer in or out at least once, 
and some transfer many .times. 

Many students have no direct contact with the reservation; 
yet the cultural influence is strong^ even within some of the 
"assimilated families.^' Even within such* f amilies , apparent 
assimilation more likely represents a compromise 'forced by the^ 
necessity to survive than by a sincere convers ion' of heart and 
mind to dominant culture values. Cultural affiliation is a 
strong bond for these people, particulary for those whose 
families are rooted in the reservation. While basic value 
conflicts already exist, return visits to the reservation often 
reinforce these conflicts. While the school discourages 
emotionalism by demanding objectivity in the learning process, 
the reservation experience is primarily emotional in nature. 
The regathering of friends and relatives, the revival of old 
loves 'and hates, exchanging stories and gossip, all form an 
experience that i|iinimizes objective discussion, the world of . 
ideas or the appreciation for the. "progressive society." Much 
the same can be said about the student whose family mainftains 
reservation ties. When he enters his home at night*, he has, in 
effect, returned to the reservation. 

Many Indian students, come from homes that are disorganized, 
near poverty level and permissive compared to the families of 
many of the other students and certainly dif f.ei:ent from the ex- 
periences most of the teachers within the school. While most 
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teachers demand respect by reason of their status few ^Indian- 
• community- members get respect from. other Indians in terms of 
their position or formal education. The child accords respect 
only'to those individuals who earn the respect of the child. 
In his life the child decides who t<o spend his time with, who 
to love', and who to avoid. The child tends to spend "time with 
people who can fill his immediate needs rather than his projected 
needs. In general, Indian students respond to "highly indivi- 
.dualized, non-demanding and stable influences and avoid situa- 
tions where coercion exists. They' shy away from an atmosphere 
that, i-s new (and consequently threatening) and need a great . 
deal of- guidance, encouragement and personal acceptance before 
he will feel a part of what amounts to, within the school sys- _ 
tern, a foreign culture. 

Many '-Indian studel^ts avoid the threatening experience of 
attending class. -Similarly, some are particulary adept at 
avoiding threatening situations by not showing up" at appointed ^ 
time; or, if they do show up, they sit silently without ob- 
servable response. This reaction, which usually masks fear, ^ 
anger or confusion, often infuriates a teacher, who may inter- 
pret the behavior as an insult.' The situat;lon can become a 
crisis of reaction-vs-reaction , with the complete' withdrawal 
of the student. There is sometimes an emotional, abusi-ve out- 
burst that leads the- student from teacher to the principal. to" 

the streets . > • r 

An altornative to withdrawal in these situations is often ^ 
physical violence; the limited verbal abilities of many^of these 
students is a problem in venting their feelings. ^ In the Indian 
- home conversations between children and adults are usually more 
limited than in the non- Indian home. While Indian people have 
nearly lost their native language, many have not gained ^an ade- 
quate grasp -of the' intricacies of. English to work through con- 
flicts confidently. 

The Indian generally has lost his language that provided . 
for expression of feelings, his religious system that pro- 
vided for inner awareness, his status otha't provided for self- 
esteem, his cultural freedom that provided approved outlets 
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for frustration, and his freedom that provided fqr self- 
confidence. The school system is one agen.c)f; that may be able 
to help improve this situation. The school is a strong .force* 
in tyhg lives of most Indian people. The school then has an 
awesom^responsibility not only to educate, but also to offer 
alternatives tor personal recovery. 

Perhaps the grea^test area of need is in the early elemen- 
tary grades 'where the Indian stjjdent experiences hig first 
cultural shock of moving into the foreigri culture o-£ the schools 
The child moves from a home that is generally quiet, slow- 
paced, non-demanding, accepting and free into the noisy world 
of "crowded hallways, groups of children j school bells, arbi- 
trary authority figures and routine. Teachers must be awar^ ^ 
that if an Indian child is silent', it is usually not because 
of the mystical "stoic Indians," but often because/*the -s-tucient 
has moved from one world to^apother. Many young students f eel- ' 
very uncomfortable and ill, at ease in this new world. Special 
attention must be given to help the .Indian child toward social 
adjustment before the demands of the curriculum overpower him. 

' In dealing with current ^jidian students it should be recog- 
nized that the -experiences^f Indian parents and relatives in 
school may have been traumatic. Some of the grandparents of 
children in the Minneapolis schools were sent to boarding 
schools in distant states^ sometimes without the consent of, 
their parents. In the name of "taming the savages"* these 
schools insisted upon siich things- as non-use of the native 
language, strict out-of -schbol regimens, including chores, 
learning of many classical school subjects, and frequently 
skilled trade training in the upper high school grades. As^was^ 
the custom in many schools of the time, thrashing with sticks 
or paddles was customary for violations of * the rules. The 
Vdrop-outs" from these schools were Legion; many students ran 
away from the school and attempted to go home. 

•Although the motivation of the staff of these schools was 
usually of the highest moral character, the effect on Indian 
students and the' current Indian view of these, schools is that 
they were attempting to dWtroy a culture and as^imila*te the 



people into. the dominant society. Historically., the American 
Indian has resisted these attempts to force their adoption o£ 
tl:8 dominant culture jpatterns. 

The generally observed patternjof better jobs and more 
comfortable life styles being related to level of education 
are not obvious when observing, the Indiari populatidn. A "good, 
job" for most Indians involves different criteria than thos^ 
of the dominant 'culture. Those American Indians who do have 
"good jobs" hy the dominant culture criteria tend 'to ^be con- 
sidered "non- Indian" by those who have a more mundane existence 
Therefore, the pressures' on Indian students from their parents 
to perform well In schodl tends to be less insistent than with 
many other stu^ierits.^ 

No .general "solution" to the problems associated with In- 
dian children in the schools is offered. There is only a 



general plea for interpretation of ' the. observed behavior on 
the basis of unders ta^ding th.e cultural back-ground of theA 
student. The development of a climate ^n the tclassroom that 
is. com'fortable "for Indian students is- a challe.ngfe for teachers, 
The coordinate creation of trust by these' students for the 
teacher is. an apparent first step in the developmenjt of such 

5 ' 

an atmosphere. 
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J Report- o£ 

• Or^ntation Sessions >t 
at Phillips- Junior Higli School • . 



Description 
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. , On six Tues.day afternoons between October 29 and DeceiUT' 
ber 17 a program was conducted at' PhiJJlip:^. Junior High to in- ' 
crease • teacher understanding of present urban Indian culture - 
and to open up communications between teachers, ad'minis^t-i'ators , 
students and community so that alternatives to the preslent 
school programs apd policies could be investigated. Th^e Human 
Relations Committee at*Phillips cooperated in arranging. the . 
program. Each teacher was expected to attend four two-hour 
sessions during released- time . 

Prox:edures 

Basil Brave Heart, Coordinator of the Student Support Pro- 
gram at Phillips, assumed primary responsibility* for conducting 
the, program. Volunteers from the school and the general In- 
dian community tciok part in the program. Panel members included: 
Basil Brave Heart, Carolyn Brave Heart of * the Title VIII Evalua- 
tion staff;. EJwin Benton, I*Jinnesota State Commissioner of 
Indian* Affairs ; Richard Gresczyk, teacher at Phillips; Sheryl 
Gresczyk, past staff member of Upward Bound at Phillips; John 
Beaulieu, present h^fad of* Upward Bound at Phill-ips; and^Muriel 
Peterson, part-time Social Worker with the Title VIII Student 
Support Program at Phillips. 

General subject areas cqvered by the^ pi'esentations were: 
the history of Indian education, recent considerations in' In- 
dian education, Indian attitudes toward education and urban 
society, Indian religious, family and social values, and rela- 
tionships between teachers apd . Indian students. 

At the end of each session participants were asked to fill 
out evaluation sheets. In May an evaluation sheet ^.was again 
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distributed to'^ all staff members. This was similar to the _ 
final summary evaluation questionnaire. It was intended , to 
provide a longer range perspective on the usefulness of the 
program. ■ This report summarizes the' responses and comments 
made by the participants. ^ 

• V 

* ■ 

Results . . 

" m * A \ 

After the introductory meeting the SS-progxam participants 
responded to two questions regarding . the teachers' initial 
attitude towafd the orientation. The questions were: Do you 
feel that this orientation topic is relevant and needed for 
the Phillips staff in general? Do you feel that this- orienta- 
tion topic is relevant and needed for you specifically? 

The staff felt there was. both a pefsdnal need and' a genera 
need for this kind of program. Many staff >embers stated °' • 
during informal discussions that they hoped the orientation 
would provide information about the attitudes of Indian stu- 
dents and comiiiunity members and that such information wo;ul^ 
improve communications among staff members. ^ . 

As the orientation s'essions progressed, general comments 
made by i:eachers showed that some o'f the teachers recognized 
a need f-or personal r'eassessment of attitudes. More tecog- 
,'uized a need for guidance in developing a more relevant cur- 
_riculum for Indian students. .Many philosophical que/stions 
arose 'concerning long-discussed problems in^ndikn pducation 
such as th.e question of an all Indian school. Questions, such, 
as this remain unanswered nationally both inside and outside 
of Indian communities themselves. Therefore, the /pursuit of 
such questions was not considered within the scope of the brie 
orientation sessions. 

In general, comments showed a willingness t/b pursue such 
•questions as a multi-ethnic curriculum, special/ interest 
classes for Indian students, increased hiring qf Indian pro- 
ressionals and paraprofe.ssionals , and the question, of respon- 
sibility of-^the. -school, to preserve Native American culture: 
Some staff members did not believe that an improvement in 
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stud.ent-teaGher relations was needed at Phillips.- Many of these 
same staff members did not feel that, there was ^any need' tc re- 
assess ^heir personal attitudes toward Indian students. It 
seemed that teachers were more willingNti'o deal with theoreti- 
cal questions in Indian education than with personal attitudes. 

A final evaluation sheet was distributed at the end of . , 
the last orientation session. Teachers were asl^ed to, what 
degree the program met the stated objectives.. -The* same ques- 
tions were asked again several months* later to assess the 
possible changes in attitude'of the staff artd.the use to . 
which the information had been put. The questions and tabuy 
lations of responses are listed below: • ' • - . » ^ 

To what degrees did the sessions meet ,the following objectives? 

^ • . ~ 

1. To provide information that will enable teachers 
to gain an understanding of the background and 
culture of the American Indian. , • 



Jariuary 
N = 43 



0% 
'0 



30% 
13 



•53% 
I . 

. 23 



0% 
0 



Excellent Good Satisf actbry , Poor Not at AM Qnit 



May 
N = 26 



23% 
6 



15% 
4 



54% 
14 



8% 



.a% 



01 



To stimulate thought about alternatives to the 
present educational system and methods of handling 
Ifidian students. 



January 
N = 43 



'26% 



5% 



0% 



'2 11 17 11 ' 2 0 • 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Poor Not at All Qnit 



May 
N = 26 



12% • 
3 



15% 
4 



46% 

1.2 



23% 
6 



4% 

.1 
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■'3. To provi-de 'direction for more positive interaction 
between teachers and Indian students; 



January 
N = 43 



1% 28% 38% 20% 5% ' 2% 

3 12 16.5 8-.S ,2 1 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Poor Not at All Qnit 



May 

N = 26 



4% 
1 



23% 
6 



38% 
-10 



31% 
8 



4% 
1 



0% 
0 



To stimulate staf£ discussion and to stimulate the 
examination of personal attitudes .toward Indian 
students at Phillips. 



January 
N = ^3 



. 5% . 42% 30% 16% 2% 5% 

2 18 ..13 • 7 ' ■ 1 ■ ■ 2 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Poor Not at All Qn^it- 



May 
N = 26 



8% 
2 



38% 
10 



31% 
s 8- 



19% 
5 



4% 
1 



0% 
0 



To stimulate staff "action in. encouraging changes 
in school policy which will make the school more 
resp'onsive to the needs of Indian- students . 



January 
N = 43 



•5%. 9% 45%- ' 34% 5%' 2% 

'2 4 19.5 14.? 2 1 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Poor Not at All Qnit' 



May , 
N = 26 



8% 
2 



8% 
2 



38% 
10 



31% 
8 



15% 
4 



0% 
0 



• In the January evaluation questibhnaire teachers were 
asked whether or not they felt'^the methods of presentation 
(which were primarily lecture, panel discussion • and small 
group discussion) were effective. Of the 41 who answered 



initially, 29 said yes, 12 said no. In later comments, many 
people expressed the wish for more interact-ion between teachers 
and speakers by .changing the format to, include smaller groups, 
•less formal presentations and more time for discussion. 

When asked what the most valuable result of the orienta- 
tion sessions were, one person <:ommented , "It wasn't valuable. 
Indians are not so darn different from* blacks and whites..." ' 
However, most vrespondents offered a more positive attitude 
towaj^ the orientation experience. About, a fifth of the 
people (8) remarked that the explanations of certain behaviors, 
such as the refusal of an Indian student to look a' teacher in 
.the eye, was mast, helpful in developing psoit-ive personal inter- 
action with Indian stiKients. One teacher said, "It was most 
valuable to gain . . . insight into the way of life of the Indian 
people which results in some of the behavior exhibited at- school 
^Five people cited the continuing dialogue concerning problems 
at Phillips as the most valuable result of the orientation. 
One such person said, "We seem to have identified some .of the 
problems. Progress toward a solution can't take place until 
this has happened." Two people pointed out the important re- 
suit of the emergence of Native Americans within the Phillips 
Staff as leaders and resource people. Tvjd people mentioned 
that the printed materials , including a resource directory, 
were especially helpful. . 

Another question asked, "What further subjects or acti- 
vities should be included in any future orientation sessions?" 
A multitude of answers were given,' p6rhaps indicating, that the? 
conservative estimates of the value of the orientation indi- 
cated in th.e first section are a reflection of a need ^nd de- 
sire to pursu.e additional ^questions and alternatives. The 
greatest area oJE interest revolved around further discussions 
of specific problems faced within the**^ Phillips school. and com- 
munity. Comments from 15 people stressed this area of^need, 
including one who asked for more guidance in * confronting ^nd' 
working with individual students , two who asfced for more factual 
data on the extent of Indian problems within the school and 
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the communitx, three who asked for more case studies during, 
wRich present attitudes and alternatives can' be discussed, and 
^two who' asked for more specific information on "what to do 
and how to do it." Two people wanted to pursue the feasibility 
bf introduj^ing alternative education and Indian studies pro- ' 
grams into Phillips. Five asked that students and community- 
members directly participate in further discussions regarding 
improving teacher -studerft-parent relationships.. The general 
flavor of these requests was for cTontinued dialogue and in- 
creased information that will lead to better understanding 
betwee^ teachers and -Indian students. Two people suggested 
that smaller groups would have helped to facilitate communi- 
cation between teachers and panel members within the confines ^ 
of the four session orientation. 

Another question asked, "Did the orientation sessions 
stimulate you to reasse's.s your interactions with Indian stu- 
dents?" Seventeen said they did, seven said they did not 
and 19 omitted the question. In relatloh to this question, 
teachers were asked, "Behaviorally , how have you changed?" 
•Six answers were emphatically summarized by one person who 
said, "I haven't , have you?*"' Four reported that they have 
T^assessed their expectations of Indian students^ Three 
-felt they were better able to work constructively with Indian 
students because oif the orientation. Comments were generally 
centered around an /increased understanding of how the Indian 
student is affecty/d by his culture', but they did not, at this 
point, indicate concrete' behavioral change on the p'art of 

teachers . . 

Ip the May evaluation questionnaire one additional question 
was asked- -"Do you now feel the program was more or less helpful 
than you originally perceived it to be?" Eight responded that 
it was more helpful; twelve 'that it was less helpful, and six 
reported no changfe. , These twentj^f-six respondents did not seem 
'to indicate much change in either answers to the specific 
questions or in their comments. 
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Interpretations and Recommendations 

^ A final section on both evaluation sheets invited any 
other comments the teachers wished to make. Most of these 
comments have been summarized previously in this report. How- 
ever, one comment was made that deserves the serious considera- 
tion of both the school and the community. The comment was,' 
"What happened to other members of the Student Support Prog'ram 
and other Native Americans?" This question • concerned the fact 
that Indian people were obviously not anxious to take part on 
a continuing basis as panel members in the orientation activity. 
Herein lies one of the greatest difficulties in presenting *an 
effective orientation of this sort. This question points up 
a serious discrepancy between the opinion stated by some tea- 
chers that personal attitudes toward Indian people need no't " 
change, and the position held by panel members that the school 
system has, in the past, been seriously deficient in acknow- 
ledging the depth^f the basic value conflict that exists 
between trie Indian and the dominant culture. 

Dis^ussii^n Wemed to be inhibit,ed by the fact that one of 
the major panel members' was non- Indian. This not only made the 
orientation panel less convincing but also afforded the oppor- 
tunity for some teachers to avoid confronting the issues by 
questioning the authority of the- non- Indian panel member. Many 
Indian people who wiere asked to take part in the orientation 
were reticent to do so C^iost flatly refused to do so) , some . 
because they did not feel confident in their ability to speak * 
before-^ group', some because they did not , want to expose th-eir 
personal attitudes or because they did. not want to be , called 
an "Indian expert." Many Indian people feel that demands are 
made upon them to produce definitive solutions to so-called 
"Indian problems" simply because they are Indian. They feel 
that non-Indians fail to appreciate the diversity of individuals 
within the Indian culture and are reticent about being labeled 
as a spokesman for all Indians. Many potential panel members 
re-fused to take part because they felt there was no use trying 
to talk, that nobody would change anyway. They further felt 
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that not only would talking not help but^ that^ taljcihg^ to such 
a group would only single them out as troiitole makets and make ^ 

/them targets of the hostility o£ individuals within the group. 

Certain changes might be considered in planning any further 
orientation activities. Groups would probably be more effec- 
tivl if limited in number to provide more discussion and inter- 

' action with group leaders and between participants e Beyond 
this, opportunities might be provided whereby intexested teachers 
could investigate. specialized areas of thought which were' merely 
touched upon in the four- session activity. For example, it 
would be helpful for teachers to have a greater understanding 
of past and present philosophies and movements in Indian educa- 
tion, a deeper understanding of present urban Indian problems, 
etc. 

Observations of the orientation activity indicate that 
Indian people must take the leadership in speaking for them- 
selves; that they do feel- seriously alientaied from- people 
within the school; that communications between the school arid 
Indian parents and community members must be encouraged and 
increased; and that open sessions such as the orientation acti- 
vity is a^ positive way for Indian community 'members to voice 
their opinions. A continuing open attitude on the part of ^ 
Phillips administration and m*any staff members should Heli^ to 
improve school -community relations and to overcome the.dis- 
tanee^b^etween people there. 
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■ EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS AND CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 
OF TITLE VIII STAFF MEMBERS " 

INTRODUCTION * . . 

Minority groUp members often state that increasing the num- 
ber of minority members ^n respon^sibie positions within a school 
system increases the acceptance ^of the school' by minority stu- 
dents. Too often members of the American Indian community feel 
that school policies are formulated by, members of the dominant 
Society who -are unsympathetic) with or who do not understand the 
Indian people. Indian students face classes that are planned 
and conducted by white teachers whose cultural viewpoints and 
values are foriegn to their own. The result is .often aliena- 
tion and hostility, Which • interferes with the student's ability 
to gain a realistic grasp of the demands of the school system. 
A progressively larger number' of American Indian 'students 
graduated from the Minneapolis high schools .during the years 
between 1^69 and 1975. This ' increase may be. due in part to 
the increased number of American Indian professionals and para- 
professionals working in the school system, with the attendant 
better understanding j.of the schools by the Indian community 
and a better understanding of the Indian by key employees of 
the school;, system. 

One -of the avenues for bringing American Indian personnel 
into the school] system has been the Title VIII Drop -Out Pre-^ 
vention Program. Since its incorporation into the schools in, 
1971,. the progiam has made an effort to employ* American Indian 
prof es'sionals and paraprof essionals . Follov/ing is a summary 
ta^ble. which shows the American Indian staff and the American 
Indian student fJopulation within- the schools from the years - ^ 
1969 -through 1974. _ These statistics are from the annual 
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Personnel and Pupil Sight Counts published by., the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. This Sight Count is done in October" of each 
school year. 



Sight Count of Native American Staff and Students 
in the Minneapolis School System; 1969-74 



Certified 
Staff 

Non- certified 
Staff 

Total Staff 


1969 


1970 


'1971 


1972 


1973 


1974, 


# ^ °^ 
Total 


„ % of 
Total 


# * If 
, lotai 


„ % of 


# % of 

Tntal 


# % of ' 
Total 


32 0.50 


11. 0.29 

37" 1.40 
48 0.75 


16 0.41 

30 -1.07 
46 .0.68 


18 0.45 

■ 35 - i.23 
. 53 0.78 


26 0.66 

68 2.12 
. 94 1.30 


28 0.74 

70 2.32 
98 1.4^ 


Students 


1 3.843 2.7 ' 

! 


1993 3.0 


2225 3.4 


2352 3.8 


2545 4..3 , 


f 

261(3 4.8 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY - • > 

The , Evaluation "Staff conducted a study to .find out how the- 
. Title VIM program ha.s served as a vehicle for the , employment 
and advancement of Indian 'people within the schoo} system.. ' We 
jtfere interest'^d in finding out how many of the people who have 
worked ?br SSP have increased the/r 'qualifications through 
formal training or Kave increased'* their skills, through -direct • 
experience with the 'Minneapolis schools. 
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PROCEDURES 



A list was made of 'all staff hired by SSP during the "'first 
three years^f its operation.' In.this' study the primary in- 
terest was in those- employees for whom experience with SSP may 
have had a direct bearing on^their' motivation to pursue further 
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education or to qualify themselves for a job in edWation/ 
Each employee '(clerks were omitted) was listed according to 
his/her ethnic identification, initial date of employment j 
educational status at the time of initial employment, etc. 
Current ^ staff members were asked about their own training, 
and, where possible, about ^the 'training of previous employees 
who are no longer with SSP. In sopie cases we were able to 
^contact previdlis employees in person. But more often we had 
to rely on information supplied by acquaintances. One of the 
most difficult pieces of information to obtain was current 
employpient Status for employees who have left the program. A- 
'gain, the primary source of reformation was present employees 
who are friends or relatives of previous employejes. The data 
provided are the most recent "tfif ormation available to the evalu- 
ation staff as of the .middle of October, 1974. An update of the 
information was done at the end of the program; the following 

- ' St . ^ 

paragraphs, summarize these 'data., 

RESULTS , . ■ 

'.Some information was collected fqr 96 current and/or 
formet SSP staff members. There are 41 staff members- who 'have 
been employed during the 1974-7? ischool year; 18 bf these cer- ' 
ti*fied and 23 paraprof essionals . the following table describes 
the current an4 entire gr,oup by ethnic identification and cer- 
tification status. / 



Ethnic 
Identification v 


Final Year's Employees 


All Employees 


Certified- Non-Certified 


Certifiei^ Non-Certified 


American Indian 
Black 

Spanish Surname 
Other (White) 
Don't l&iow 


10 • 17 ' 
1 2 
0 1 
7 3 
0 " 0 


21 33 
3 . 7 . 
0 1 

18 11 

■2 0 


Totals 


18 - 23* 


'44 ^52 
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Educational Attainments 

Some of the SSP employees work part time for the progra!m 
*and go to school part time. Others are enrolled in evening 
courses while working full time. Program administrators en- 
couraged staff member's to increase their^ formal education. 
Forty- eight of the 96. are known to have enrolled in^some col- 
lege level (or graduate level) ^course^ either during or .subse- 
quent to working for SSP.' (Information* was not o'btained' on' 
7 of the total group.) During' their tenure on the program or 
since leaving employment with SSP, 16 individuals have been 
granted college degrees --.3 doctorates,' 7 masters level, 5 bache 
lor and 1 Associate of Arts degree. - In addition,, 25 other cur- 
rent or former staff members are relatively close to formal 
degrees- -7 working toward a doctorate, 8 toward a masters and 
11 toward a bachelors degree. , ' ' ' 

Current Employment * 

Information concerning current employment is difficult to 
obtain for some of the former employees. THis is especially^*^ 
difficult for those who worked for SSP a shor^ period of.^iime 
and/or who left several years ago. Of the 55* who are no longer 
with SSP, relatively definitive employmen-t information was ob- 
tained for 45. About one-half of these (22) are currently 
employed in a school system; this . includes 6 Who are working 
in the Minneapolis schools (not on SSP); 12 who are working 
in other school systems and 4 who are in graduate s.chbol with 
employment other than SSP. .Three of the former SSP employees 
have directed Title IV programs- in Minnesota school .systems. 
(Title IV is an Indian educational program.) 

/ As the Student Support Program Is phased out, the subse- 
quent work actjivities of the staff is in question. A few will 
be working in the Minneapolis schools, some may be iri other 

school systems or other jobs. 

* •• - 
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SUMMARY , 

The Student Support Program has hired a substantial num- 
ber o£ minority employees (primarily American Indian) . Many 
o£ these employees have enrolled in college programs to increase 
their formal educa'tion. ^ The continuing involvement of these 
em.ployees in education as teachers, administrator/ and para- 
professionals will hopefully assist ii^ providing a ci.imate ' 
in the schools which will be more comfortable for minority 
^students. Most of these employees have demonstrated that they 
feel additional education will be useful in their- subsequent 
employment. These individuals are visible models for students 
in the public schools. Hopefully, one of the outcomes of the 
Student Support Program will be to encourage "^students to emu- 
late these models. " " 

. r 
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to: Donald 'G.' Gurnoe, Project Director, SSP 

From: Dale W. Dysinger, SSP Evaluator • 

Date: July, 1975 " ' • 

Subject: Special .Project Hiring Policies 

.»• * 

In the past years we have discussed a number of ^problems 
associated with staff hiring procedures for SSP- It seems ap- 
propriate for me to formally document some of the basic issues 
along with some suggestions for remediation. In this brief 
memo some general considerations are discussed initially; . 
then the professional staff hiring policies and the para-^ / 
professional staff^ issues . ' ' * ^ 

iGeneral: 

Some considerations apply to school, union and civil ser- 
vice personnel policies. When an employee is hired for a 
$pecial program, there i-s— an implication "that the person'' s 
qualifications 'and skills should meet overall policy guide- 
lines as well as specific project requirements. This "dual" 
aspect of the hiring decision requires additional time and is 
often difficult to accomplish. "The person selected may only 
marginally meet tK'e two sets of criteria. vFor example, in the 
SSP situation there was a concerted effort to hire paraprofes- . 
sionals who live in the neighborhoods in which our students 
I'ive and who additionally share their ethnic identification. 
It 'could not be claimed that these Criteria for selection ne- 
cessarily produce the. "best qualified" employees available for 
general school .positions . For the special program, SSP, it was 
judged that these individuals wouJ.d provide better contacts 
with SSP students and families. The professionals selected 
also tended to be minority persons who could relate to bo^n •- 
students and the "community." 
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' It is understandable that both civil service and the school 

administration want to review hiring pbVicies o£ special prot 

"jects (and even review specific hir,ing decisions) since upon 

phasing out o£ a project these employees may have acquired 

tenure. They are then employees of civil service pool or the 

school system even though the available^positionS may not be 

appropriate to the particular skills that were important for 

the experimental special program.- - ^ 

« . »* * ' 

... - ^ 

Paraprofessional hiring: ^ " ^ , ' 

All paraprofessional'S on- the SSP staff were hired through * 
the Minneapolis Civil Service system. For 30b titles that are • 
currently in the system, new -hiring was required through current 
lists of eligible personnel. Civil service understandably does 
not want to institute many new job 'categories for spe'cial pro- 
jects. (It is always easier to add Job titles than to delete, 
titles that are already on the list.) Therefore, some "job 
requirements" are 'utilized to "cull" the list so that employees 
with inappropriate job qualifications are eliminated. Our 
parent aides, for example, were selected from a very limited 
group; .some of these individuals would not be "highly quali- 
fied" for 'a broad range of civil service jobs even though many 
were valuable to the project. The medical and ot^ie'r personnel 
screening procedures require^d by a civil servfce system elimi- 
nated several potentially good SSP employees. In addition, 
*the pay scale that should be paid for our special experimental 
project was higher than the initial job category pay 'scale*^ with- 
in the civil service syst^em. Problems with personnel turnover 
was excessive until the new job category (and higher pay scale) 
'was instituted through the rather complex civil service system. 

Professional staff hiring: 

School hiring practices of professional personnel are 
also geared toward general usefulness of the new personnel ^ 
after the special project has been phased out. The;5e policies 
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and practices are also invdjlved with state requirements and ac- 
creditation implications. It seems to me- that these restric- 
tions are oveVall more defensible. However, th^e issues associated 
with appointing teachers who are Knowledgeable in "basic skills 
teaching" (which tend to -be teachers with elementary school 
certificates), in the s^econdary schools did. present some 'prob- 
lems for SSP. * These issues are not easily handled wit'hin the 

school personnel office, since the regulations are dictated by 
^accreditation and state requirements./ . 

Recommendations: ' * ' , 

The primary problems associated with quickly, intiat-ing a 
new project relate to the hiring of appropriate staff within 
a/feasonable time frame. In the, first year of SSP the as- 
sembling of staff and initiating the program in t^e target^ 
schools required essentially the 'first semester. Although 
there was a sizeal3le, delay in initial funding approval,* somp 
of this delay w^is associated with the time needed for hp:ing 
cpersonnel. In subsequent years similar delays were encountered 
in replacing personnel who left the pro.gram. ' Most of the pro- 
cedures that delay the decision relate to the -understandable 
. concern of both the- school and.civil service that new employees 
meet their criteria for empidyment . Tfier^efore, it would seem 
possible for special dispensations to be^given "special proj ects*" 
that have a-fixed duration, 'to hire outside of either of the 
personnel systems. ,This would, howeyer, require that these 
special employees not necessarily acquire tenure or other job ^ 
rights associated with employment. (It would, in essence, be j 
a teinstitution of many "contract" employees to staff these j 
/ . special programs.) Personnel who are already on civil ^service! 
or school roll§ would be able to work on the special project . 
and maintain their tenure and job rights. We know that there 
• ^can be abuses to this sort of contract arrangement; however, 

the monitoring of^su.ch a project by the Federal Projects Office 
#^ bf the school system could be utilized to protect against these 
abuses. 4 * ; 
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If new employees wanted to be "certified" into either the 
professional or paraprof essional ranks, examinations of ^formal 
cjredentials and applying of. the appropriate hiring criteria 
could be doiie at a more leisurely pace- during the period that 
the employee was working, for the project. 

In' my jlidgment very few of the individuals who considered 
employment with SSP .would have objected to suchran arrangement. 
A few individuals who- might have helped the pro j ect * could not 
be considered for 'regular- appointments because of problems in * 
meeting general-employment criteria or because the granting of 
tenure and job rights wag not desired by the employer. 

The advantages of 20-20 hind sight are .acknowledged ; but 
it seems to me that the above suggestions could have alleviated 
some of the SSP personnel problems over the past four years, 
and these suggestions may be useful to school an4 civil service 
personnel offices when future special "programs are initiated. 
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